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VOCAL PEDAGOGUE 


TEACHER OF MANY WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


oe S 





MUSICAL 





COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICAL 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


AND 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 
J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French coee 
Europe 1926-27: Hotel Marino, Milan 
American Representative: GERTRI DE CLARKE 
00 West 90th St., N. ¥ suyler 4026 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singin Ear Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy, Semel’ Course in Public and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
59 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 
VORA LEE SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF VOICI 
West 57th Street, New York City 
stu 10C.A Pelephone 6057 Circle 
MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION - o \ 18ST 
Sole Associate ‘T cache { 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
West 73d Street, New York City 
CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
ie Int rpretation ihe y 
Normal Cour Peacher 
607-608 Carnegie Ha New York 


MARION 
ALVATORE 


i425 Broadway, 


PURDON 


S 


Co 


TALLEY, Taught 
AVITABIL 
Voice SPrectacist 
Metropolitan Gpera House Building 


New York 


By 
E, 


Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


ROBINSON 

THE VOICE 

Holbrook Curtis 
years 


worker with Dr, H 
many 


tor 


Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Botta, Bianca 


SOROYA, 
hers. 


oth 


are 


Jam 


Resp Mitces, 
Author of “Song Secrets,” 

yortance of Vocal Diagnosis.” 
es fruneker said: “Mr. Robinson's 


rolden.”’ 
245 Weert 


75rm Sr., New Yor« 





PHILIPP 


Van 


MITTELL 


VIOLINIST 


Cecitia Lorrus and many 
“The Im 


words 


Trafalgar 3651 


TEACHER OF MAY WELL KNOWN 
RTISTS 


Dyke Studios, 


- Eighth Avenue, 


Telephone: Columbus 1370 





E. 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel.: 


N. ¥. 


PRESSON MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1350 





WILDERMANN 


Circle 


INSTITUTE of 


MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 
(Mary Wildermann, Leschetizky) 
Complete musical education, special teachers 
course faculty of eminent European artists; 

diplomas, certihcates 
Steinway Hall, N. Y., and St. George, S. 1 


CHARLES 


Carnegie Hal! 


FREDERICK E, 






LEE TRACY 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Studios, 832-3, 


New York City 





BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 


Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 


MME. 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 126-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


TER L. BOGERT 


Member American 


WAL’ 


Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Voice Teacner anp Orrra Coacn 


(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 


233 So. Broapway, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 
(Formerly of New York) 
4735 Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
| Cartall, Secy. 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PLANIS! AND TEACHER 
Ext r AND Purit or MattTHay 
Addre 149 East ist Street, New York 
Regent 7 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave 
New York 


2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 


Pennsylvania 


Phones 





I WARD-STEPHENS 









ideas of Vocal 


Technic 
New York 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


Litt: LenMann’s 
Studi 680 Madison Ave., 


atternoons 


VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 

at Curtis Institute, 
two days weckly. 
Available New York studio swo days weekly. 

2 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 


HARRIE 


Teaching Philadelphia, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
69th Street New 


115 East ° 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


York City 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





PAUL EISLER 


Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


Voice Tratninc, Coacuinc, Repertoire 
Studio 71, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
Phone: 10167 Schuyler 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 

ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 


THE BOICE 


Susan S. 


STUDIO 


Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 


57 West 75th St., New York City 
Telephone—Trafalgar 1057 
Auditions by appointment 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





FRANCES FOSTER 

VOCAL TEACHER ann COACH 
Dividing time between 

Havirax, N. &., 


New York AND CANADA 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 





360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 
MME. EMMA RODERICK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHARLES TAMME 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Trafalgar 3614 








ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 9366 





FREDERICK RiesperG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classies; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone: 
River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 
requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
B classes and individual instruction 


Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 





Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center. 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 











EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Address care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


NEWKIRK 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn > Be 
35 East Ninth St., ew York 
Apollo Studios, "Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York: Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Member of the American Academy of 
eaching and Singing 

471 West End Avenue ; $ 
Endicott 7449 


New York 
Phone: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street, New 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NER SEX, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West me Street 


’ New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R, HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street s : New York 
Telephone: Caledonia ‘0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 


Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 10377 Cathedral 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
36 West 73rd Street New York, N. Y. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE _ 
235 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 


Voice lessons, Coaching in Raglich, French, 
German repertory, Orator 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at Church of Our Lady of 
Esperanza, Y. 

PIANIST — ORGANIST — ACCOMPANIST 
Coacuinc — Composition 
Studio: catpraational Agency, 
: 915 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Appointments,. Tuesday and MWidee 2-6 P. M. 
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® TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York, Telephone: Endicott 5654 





Voice trials by 
appointment only 





s MARGOLIS sti 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL vocci"wrasi« 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 





JOHN FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Address:4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 





EDW. __ ORGANIST 
RECHLIN <Ameria’s Foremoat 
151 E, 92nd St,, New York 





NICH 


KARAMBELAS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Btudios: are _, 0 House Studios, 1425 preg 
way, New ron Avenue, Irvington, i. 
Phones: mY 2634 and Bigelow 2563J. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 








COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


Only in New York from January 25th until February 20th, 
i A eS at permanent address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
, Berl 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DE LANCELLOTTI 


VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 
305 West 86th Street 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











<mz0 


New York 








MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 


ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 

















Studios: 
342 West 88th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOr 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


ws. WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 





Persene Address: Grantwood, N. J Tel. 0270 Cliffside 


GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
CHER OF SINGING 
414 West 121st St., N. Y. Phone 4020 Cathedral 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


vatory 
VOICE Y CULTURE CONDUCTOR COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO 1730 Broadway, New York 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


HELEN THOMAS 


Gesden Sopotens Green. eed » diy paar 
67 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City 4300 Susquehanna 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


¢DEMMS ==x0 


CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
527 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


ANCL GRIER compu | 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y- 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Ray “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-L EW as 
ONCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Masical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
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Philadelphia 

















St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 


Haense! & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY io HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 


INSTRUCTION 














COURIER 


TOET TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 






3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
2 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 





vocal “Internati recog - 
nined . rr’ Votes Bath ‘olce alrer and - 
Special Course in Diction. re ls p for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher Lact wrence and 
many other puscmnatal singers. Feudios: Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


30 West 72nd St., New York City Tel. 2165 Bandi 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


= MINTZ 






a 
é, 





¥ 
Mme. Rhoda 








BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


F SINGING 
508 Fine = “Building Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

4 West 40th Street 

New York City 














E Phone: 4897 Penn. 
A 
FK RAF T 
T 
a Concert - TENOR’- Oratorio 
4 Associated with Frank La Forge 

14 West 68th St. New York City 
WY GEHRKEN Steck 
H “Able technic and fine command 
R_ Brooklyn Eagle. 
E 
ww 


“Soe a unique reputation.” — 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
eee and Director, Brick Gord. Temple 


eats Wik bees foe” 
ELLA GOOD 


RECITALS—SRATORIO™ 





CHICAGO 








TeACENS 
ana Dudley Buck St 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
2256 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE tii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St,), New York Tel, 1547 Endicott 


MAARK MAARKOFF 


Russian Dramatic Tener 
VOCAL STUDIO 
31 West 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


uf ttentite Vocal Teacher, says: 
ALL ane TALK CAN S8iNQ” 
Metropolitan Spare House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 





race>e 














Tuesday Friday afternoons 
ARCHIBALD Coneer* 

SESSIONS ‘““cx;" 
oO —Coach 

810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 





FAY FOSTER 


Compeser, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings . KB — costume numbers, 


Address—15 West 11 lith St, N. Y¥. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


spi es 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Coen, a fag Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, 30 Johnson Ave. 
+i Waroks 4200. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Wi. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Teaches the True Bel Cante. 
294 WEST 024 STREET, N. Y. 








JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 


4140 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago Steinway P 














Sebuyler 6414 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 














Cecilia 


SOPRANO 


GRAMER 


Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Address: 161 West 86th St. New Tork, Telephone: 2333 Schuy &: 


a) FRANCO 


] DE GREGORIO 


Tenor 


VOICE CULTURE - COACH 


New Studios: 166 West 720d St, New York 
Phone 0138 Endicott 




















SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen 


Developed through 
aural harmony 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hali 
Circle 1366 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue’ - . . . New York City 














-SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


ASk for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, It Is beautifully printed on the 
best of peper—very bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better—So why pay more than LE price 2 (ise) and 
{2ec) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Son oye Poet, 

pring Song or any of the other classical and standard compost ons. 





Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is =~» 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Somers e catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free 
MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that sood music can ~ 
be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they kaow € ae Me 

F ; - 


_ 


parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C2. Ne 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. r ’ { 


woes SRLINSKY “22 


Phone: Endicott 3476 308 West 86th Street, New York Far Terms Apply te Secretary 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETT! ; WILLIAM REDDICK 


Officier de L'Academie de France et de L’lnstruction Publique TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL TEACHER 309 West 75th St., New York HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Tel. 9010 Trafaiger and 6941 Susquehanna eskdence: 319 West 95th St.,.N.¥., Phone: River /0621 


Y*DANIE LL /|mapce AMICONE 


Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


& 
@ Address 131 West 110th St.. New York City 
Teleghene Monument 6777. Address care of Musical Courter, New York 
(ae. Ekaterino- 


ALMA 0’HAIRE PROF. JACOB N. wy oe Hl 


CONCERTS —Soprano—RECITALS PIANO STUDIO 
aapaailied Samay BEL MAN Ke- soe cer 
near Grand — 
e: 4 a 7393 
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DO YOU WANT TO 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? A 
° Exstman School of Muse 
WE arrange __ trans-continental ° 
tours at moderate prices. . 
WE represent the leading or- S STALLINGS a 
chestras of Europe. : 
c pe S 6 East 36th St. New York City 
‘ ‘ E Tel. Caledonia 9418 
WE are Vienna's oldest and big- 
gest concert bureau. MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
—_—— Europe. Available in the 
ed Staten after November I. 1838, 
MILANO, 368 
Concert Direction Gutmann 
(Hugo Knepler) L 
Konzerthaus Bldg., = 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna III N 
629 Stratiord Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bldg... Chicage 

















The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being. built by its original 
maker $8 $3 $3 $3 $3 $3 
q Its continues’ use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 33 $3 33 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- -- MAKERS 























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgotiaAn Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 
STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Iilinols 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 





Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 














FiMerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 

















Emerson Piano Co., 
HC TEACHER OF 
ro SUV or carat _ a The 
our ad appears 
REASO in this paper is 
because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 





FRED RYCROFT 


DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Stage Depertment and Reutine Interpretation and Dictien 
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SLAV INVASION OF VIENNA fame as high as any Czech artist can, viz., to become a 


star artist of the National Opera at Prague. Needless to 
say, Smetana’s Bartered Bride, that war horse of Czech 


Another Second Caruso—Leschetitzky’s Monument Unveiled—‘Get the Hook” Entertainments Adopted in Vienna. opera companies, was the opening bill, and Dvorak’s Rus- 


salka, that pale example of Lortzingian German romantic 


ViennA.—If ever anyone undertook to ‘write Vienna’s Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who has done so much towards ism translated into the Czech mentality and language, fol 
musical Baedecker, he would find some difficulty in deter- the realization of the plan. It was she who had the honor lowed. The same composer’s Jakobin and The Devil's Kate 
mining the actual beginning of Vienna’s musical season. of turning the monument over to the custody of the city, are also on the list, with Janacek’s Jenufa as the sole speci 
New York has its “Met” as a musical barometer, and Lon- after a short and tactful speech. The Stiegler Quartet of . men of contemporary Czech operatic production. For such 
don its Covent Garden. In former years the Vienna Phil- woodwind players from the Staatsoper, who played the chiefly historical exhibitions the Carl Theater, once a fa 
harmonic filled the same function as far as this city was Chorus of the Spirits, from Schubert's Rosamunde, pro- mous playhouse but now a third-rate and mostly closed up 
concerned. America alone is responsible for the shifting vided a fitting close for the impressive ceremony which _ theater, is just the right locality. 
of dates which has come into effect in recent years. must have evoked rather resigned sentiments from the A new institution, and one which has quickly gained 

The formula now reads about like this: when the first many friends of Leschetizky who attended it. How times favor in Vienna, is that of vaudeville try-outs along Ameri 
America-bound artists make their short visits to Vienna, have changed during the last decade, since Leschetizky can lines. Memories of American “get the hook” shows linger 
then the Tired Music Critic, antithesis of the far-famed died! His home, which housed probably more musical in your correspondent’s mind, though, of course, the whole 


Tired Business Man, realizes 
with a aw that fall has 
come. Many stars thus mark 
the beginning of a musical 
season, the larger portion of 
which a conscientious Bae- 
decker might hesitate to 
mark with a single asterisk. 
To supplement the picture: 
these outward bound artists 
are not fixed stars, but rather 
comets whose brilliant trail 
soon gives way to a multi- 
tude of smaller luminaries 
who populate the winter of 
our discontent. 

The America-bound birds 
of passage are very numerous 
this year. Frau Jeritza heads 
the list with a number of 
high-priced performances at 
the Staatsoper. Joseph Szi- 
geti is among them, that ever 
noble and cultured artist 
whose great success in Amer- 
ica honors the U. S. A. as 
much as himself; and 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, the Polish 
pianist whom Vienna discov- 
ered six years ago and who 
has returned now for the first 
time since America has put 
her stamp of approval on his 
name. The appearance of 
Miinz fitted well into the gen- 
eral scheme of what has so 
far been a veritable “Slav 
season.” 

Tuose “Seconp Carusos” 

Another countryman of 
the great Chopin has supplied 
Vienna with her season’s first 
thrill: Jan Kiepura, twenty- 
four years old, médestly an- 
nounced as a second Caruso. 
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thing has a more “aristo 
nO 8=| FAC! makeup here than it 
had in New York. The jury 
consists of very dignified la 
dies and gentlemen, among 
them such well known com 
posers as Edmund Eysler 
and such famous singers as 
Leo Slezak, and members of 
the government grace the 
boxes (which, for that mat 
ter, they do at bullfights in 
Spain as well). 
The hilarity of the audi 


(Continued on page 27) 


Chicago Symphony 
Begins a Busy 
Season 


Cuicaco.—With a pro 
gram made up of familiar 
numbers and but few changes 
in its personnel, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra entered 
upon its thirty-sixth season 
at Orchestra Hall, October 
15 and 16. What with 126 
concerts scheduled for its 
season of twenty-eight weeks, 
the 1926-27 season promises 
to be the greatest—at least 
the busiest—in its history 
There are seven changes in 
the orchestra, the most im 
portant being the solo flutist, 
T. Yeschke, who replaces Ai 
fred Quensel, who has o¢ 
cupied that post for many 
years. 

There was much rejoicing 
on the occasion of these 
opening ccneerts, and the 
orchestra's fine performance 
furnished good reason for 





Enthusiastic advance notices aia WILLEM MENGELBERG, rejoicing. There was the 
spoke somewhat vaguely of a distinguished Dutch conductor, came back last week with Mrs. Mengelberg on board the S.S. Rotterdam for an Weber Euryanthe overture 
“Singers’ Tournament” held other season as conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra.. The first concert took place at Carnegie Hall | to begin with, then the noble 
at Warsaw last year, where on the evening of October 14 and when Mr. Mengelberg stepped on to the platform he was greeted with a wel- = Cesar Franck D minor sym 
the young man was crowned come which must have shown him how strong a hold he has upon the sympathies of music-loving New Yorkers, = phony, Stravinsky's L’Oiseau 
“king of tenors” before 4,000 He will remain here until January, returning then to his post as director of the Concertgebouw Orchestra in’ = de Feu Suite, the Mendels 
people. A sort of Master- Amsterdam, which he has held for more than a quarter of a century. E sohn-Bartholdy Midsummer 
singer performance in Polish, =| a — scherzo and 
, a “ sine the orodin dances rom 
om 5 oars Megat gy yo A nn uni su | rhe tee gay 7 Pn 
the hand of his beloved Eva, Stock and his orchestra, in 
but for the wide publicity of a King of Song. Newly baked celebrities in its time than any other edifice of the city fine fettle, set forth readings worthy of the Chicago Sym 
republics seem to be rather liberal with such royal titles. the list extending from Liszt and Rubinstein to Brahms, phony Orchestra and its efhcient leader “ 


This “king” is perhaps an heir apparent but certainly not a Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Johann 


full-fledged potentate, judging by the Cavaradossi, which he Strauss, Paderewski and Gabrilowitsch—still stands in the 
sang to Jeritza’s Tosca amid an atmosphere of tension and Karl Ludwig Strasse as a silent yet eloquent monument of 


Aida to Open Chicago Opera Season 


curiosity, at the sold-out Staatsoper. This gush about second — glories long past. The 1926-27 season of the Chicago Civie Opera Company 
Carusos is really becoming something of a nuisance The “Get THE Hook” will have as its opening bill Verdi's Aida, with Claudia Muzio 
nimble young man, who looks like thirty and behaves like a To complete the present Slav invasion of Vienna, a Czech in the name role and Aroldo Lindi, Swedish-American tenor 


sprightly boy of fifteen, is amply gifted with a big tenor voice operatic company is now giving a season in the vernacular, making his bow to Chicago in the role of Radames. Th 
which he uses with more power than finish. He is not of the at the old Carl Theater. Richard Kubla, the sweet-voiced opening, too, will serve to introduce Charles Moor—last fall 
“golden-voiced” variety, but has a certain robust quality tenor who once made the hearts of the Volksoper flappers a guest—as the resident stage director. It will also be the 


which takes a fine lyric twist only on those rare occasions throb and who has since done similar service for the hand- debut of Florence Misgon in the role of the high priestess 
where its owner resorts to real piano singing. He had an some daughters of Prague, is in the cast; also a young who will make her first public appearence, She is an 
easy job, as far as dynamics are concerned, beside Hans Czech bass named Munclinger who made a distinct hit American girl, daughter of a country storekeeper in Prescot! 


Duhan whose aristocratic Scarpia 
mous example in polish and, alas! also in volume. ciiichialal 


resembled Scotti’s fa- here two years ago and has since ascended the ladder of (Wis. ). 





Kiepura’s reception was vociferous; at any rate loud MAINE THIR’ r IETH MUSIC FESTIVAL GREA’ rLy ENJOYED 


enough to reach the ears of his Viennese colleagues and to 


unloose a tenor war at the Staatsoper. Leo Slezak and 
Trajan Grosavescu are both up in arms and threatening 


Portland and Bangor Audiences Given Rare Treat—Gigli, Edwin Swain, May Korb, Rabinoff, Marcella Roeseler the 


legal proceedings against the directorate over the alleged Principal Soloists 


preferential treatment of Alfred Piccaver, the American 
tenor who has just been made an 
the Staatsoper, and now especially over the engagement of 


The Maine Music Festival, which was held three days each Cook, Miss Block and Mr. Nye displayed good voices, round 


“honorary member” of A 
, in Bangor and Portland, Me., from September 30 to October ing out the cast most creditably 


Kiepura, whose nightly salary of 300 is too much for the © marked the thirtieth season in the history of the Maine At the orchestra matinee, October 4, the festival orchestra 


veteran Czech and the young Roumanian to put up with. 


festivals. It was only to be expected that these events should performed Tschaikowsky's Francesca da Rimini and Rossini 
have offered to Maine music lovers programs of merit and  Respighi’s La Boutique Fantasque under the direction of 


THe LescHetTizky MONUMENT brilliancy. The list of artists included some of the foremost William R. Chapman. The works were conducted with au 
A different sort of homage was paid to a Slav artist of | names in the music world. ‘The first night in Portland, Oc- thority and dignity, and were followed by Benno Rabinoff's 


another type a few days later, when a large and distin- tober 3, offered Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah, with the playing of the Mendelssohn violin concerto with orchestral 
guished crowd assembled at the Central Cemetery for the Meyerbeer Coronation March and the Hallelujah chorus accompaniment, and songs by Harold Kravitt. Mr. Rabinofi 


Unveiling of the Theodore [eschetizky monument. There from the Messiah preceding it. The soloists were May Korb, gave a superb rendition of the concerto, impressing by ex 
was not the feverish enthusiasm of a sensational debut— Fannve Louise Block, Gladys Russell Cook, Roger A. Nye  uisite tone and faultless technic. His audience responded 
rather the dignified atmosphere of reverence and love which and Edwin Swain. Mr. Swain, baritone, in the role of Eli- to his vibrant enthusiasm, fire and simplicity, receiving him 
Vienna held and stil! holds for the great pianist and peda- jah, created a sensation. He used the resonance of his voice with warm applause. The mastery of his instrument wa 
gogue. It is strange and a sign of the times that the in- and his excellent phrasing to the greatest advantage and displayed in his dexterous handling of the difficult unaccom 
itiative (and the funds) for the Leschetizky monument presented a realistic depiction of every emotion. As the nanied Lucia Sextet. Harold Kravitt proved to have a 
should have come not from Vienna herself or from Le- Widow May Korb’s artistic singing brought forth most en- luscious bass voice with great warmth and temperament, and 
schetizky’s many (if now mostly impoverished) friends, thusiastic applause. She interpreted the role with a voice of after his four songs was obliged to give two encores 

but from overseas. The dominating figure at the unveil- rare sweetness and clarity. Her execution was impeccable, The second evening in Portland offered Beniamino Gigli 
ing ceremony was that revered American pianist, Madame in which the phrasing was an outstanding feature. Miss (Continued on page 29) 
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HOW THE MAC DOWELL 


MUSICAL COURIER 


COLONY 


HAS GROWN IN EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Article I 


[This is the first of two articles describing the growth 
and development of that most interesting of idealistic 
experiments, the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire—an experiment which, incidentally, has 
succeeded beyond expectation. The aim of the Mac- 
Dowell Colonv is to foster creative work in music, litera- 
ture, drama and the fine arts in America, and it is accom- 
plishing more and more in that direction each year. What 
it has done this summer was described in a recent number 
of the Musical Courier. The second and final article will 

appear in an early number.—The Editor.] 


Many magazines and newspaper 
written about the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
H., and yet, perhaps because it 1s a unique institution, 
misapprehensions are constantly arising as to its purpose, 
rhat it bears the name of 
founded and is managed 


articles have been 


its management and its results 
and 


Kdward MacDowell was 
by his wife, Marian MacDowell, removes it immediately 
from the catewory of all that is fantastic, sentimental or 


faddish 


MacDowell came back from Europe full of faith in the 


He had enjoyed and 


art possibilities of his own country 

admired the best that Europe had to offer. But he saw 
that America must work out its own artistic salvation 
along its own democratic lines, and he saw that for 
America, government support or individual patrons were 


not available; but he also saw that America had natural 
eauty, mechanical discoveries, limitless wealth, great in 


dustries, all of which must be interpreted to the general 


mind in terms of art, if the nation was to save its soul 
ilive 

For himself he chose a life of honest industry in his 
art, earning his living, first of all, as a man should, strug 
vling always to gain for himself part of each year in 
which he could be temporarily free from this necessity, 
in order to do the original work, which was his real busi- 
ness im lite 

It was not until the last three or four years of his 
working life that he was able to approximate tor a few 


months each year very nearly ideal Conditions for creative 


work in the Log Cabin, which he built in the deep woods, 
within easy walking distance of Hillcrest, his home, yet 
far enough removed so that no domestic sounds could 
carry 

A few of his pupils came at different times to enjoy 
the New England country with him, but it was not until 
after his death that his wife began in a small way to carry 


out what seemed to many practical people a chimerical 
dream Che story of the gift of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, the deeding of the property at Peterborough to an 
Edward MacDowell Association has been 
told many times, A Colony which should provide “ideal 
working conditions for the creative artist,” was a new 
thine: there was no model to follow in building, no rules 
to cbserve in managing The need was great, the value 
unecuivocal, the devotion of the Founder unflinching, 
lout it untried 

Che eighteen vears of consistent, unwavering devotion 
to an ideal purpose with a superb adaptability in veering 
quickly to the right and left whenever insuperable ob 
jects appeared, has caused the Colony to survive ridicule, 
distrust and the cataclysm of the great war. 

Its material resources were originally about two hundred 
acres of ground, the house at Hillcrest (in which Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell retains only a life interest), MacDowell’s Log Cabin, 
a small farm-house, a dilapidated cellarless barn, a worn-out 
pump, a tumble-down double-frame tenement, partly reno- 
vated, one studio in process of construction and about half 
a mile of roadway fairly passable in good weather, Now it 
has about 600 acres of ground; nineteen studios, with two 
more promised; a woodland pageant stage, with permanent 
cement seats holding 900 people ; the Lower House, remodeled 
from the tenement, and used as a Guest House ; the Mannex, 
formerly the men's house, now an overflow Guest House; 
the Rosery, a small residence, with a large Barn used as a 


inc rporated 


Was an project 


Tea House; Colony Hi “~" including the almost completed 
Bond Assembly Hall; the Eaves, the women’s house; Sigma 
Alpha lota Cottage, residential Annex; the Lodge, the men’s 
house 


The farmhouse, the Eaves, the Mannex and Rosery have 
all been extensively remodeled since purchase. The gener- 
ous gifts of Mrs. Prince and Mrs. Bond have transformed 
the Tenney Barn into commodious Colony Hall. The Lodge 
and three of the studios are handsome stone buildings, The 
barn whose sides had been knocked out, has been replaced by 
building with frost proof cellar, four box stalls, 
eight cows, dairy, with electric milking machine, 
silo; an up-to-date brooder house, with ten hot 
built from the model set by the 
accommodating 600 chickens ; an 
yard fenced in with wire and 
stone ice house; an ice pond, 
The vegetable garden supplies vegetables to the various 
houses and makes outside sales; between 20,000 and 30,000 
feet of lumber are cut each year and used in construction, in 
addition to the fire wood. 

There are now about five miles of well cared for roadway, 
flower gardens adjacent to each house, two of them beauti- 
fully stone-walled, and an indubitable air of permanence, 

The standard set for the future by Hillcrest, the simple, 
dignified, artistic home of Edward MacDowell, and the Log 
Cabin, isolated and comfortable, with an open fire place, 
and a crystal clear spring nearby, has been maintained in 
living quarters and studios 

\ comparison with the embryo plant of 1908 will show 
how amazingly rapid the progress has been, and what a pro- 
digious amount of effort has been expended. Temporary 
makeshifts—always expensive—have had to be resorted to. 
The water supply alone has been a matter of constant ex- 
periment. The town water has finally been piped to all 
houses, necessitating pipes laid five feet under ground below 
the frost line, something like 4,000 feet in all. Effort has 
been concentrated on finishing the construction of buildings, 
and modernizing the antiquated equipment. Inadequate 
plumhing, lighting, heating and water supplies have been 
remedied: inconvenient kitchens have been made better and 
proper equipment supplied 

With all this material growth there has been a correspond- 
ing advance in the personnel of the Colony members. A few 


a modern 
stalls for 
bull pen, 
water heated apartments, 
State Agricultural College, 
acre and a half of chicken 
steel posts set m cement; a 








hardy and valiant souls—who are now among the staunch- 
est workers for the Association—accepted the uncomfortable 
make-shifts of rented living rooms, with primitive equip- 
ment, and lofts, corn cribs and porches as studios, for the 
sake of comparative quiet and isolation and a chance to work, 
but in 1908 most of the then distinguished artists looked 
askance at the experiment going on in a remote New England 
village. 

For eighteen years there has been a steady, unspectacular 
growth. During the last two years the results are more 
noticeable; first in the finished appearance of the buildings 
and grounds, and secondly in the definite acceptance of the 
standards originally set by the founder and the limitations 
of its purpose, both in the conditions of living and the oppor- 
tunity for work. In fact the day of experimental compro- 
mise has been past. 

The MacDowell Colony offers to the creative artist in all 
the Arts, dignified, comfortable living and absolute freedom 
for uninterrupted work. It is limited. The interpretative 
artist is not included in its purpose, however valuable inter- 
pretative work may be. 

A visitor who returns after several years’ absence is 
amazed at the concrete evidence of permanence. The Alex- 
ander Studio, given by Mrs. John W. Alexander as a memo 
rial to her husband, the distinguished painter, is finished and 
with its vines and sheltering birches against a background of 





THE ALEXANDER § 


STUDIO, PETERBOROUGH 
dark pine is easily one of the most perfect small buildings 
architecturally in the country. The ample proportions of 
Colony Hall, remodelled from a large barn by Mrs. Benjamin 
Prince, make possible the charming interier of Bond Hall, 
the gift of Mrs. Charles H. Bond in memory of her husband, 
giving a sense of spaciousness and rest with opportunity for 
recreation. The Studio being built by the Carol Club or 
Sorosis is nearing completion as is also a Anna _ Baetz 
Studio, given by her sisters and friends in memory of Anna 
Baetz, the devoted nurse of Mr. MacDowell and companion 
for many years for Mrs. MacDowell. Delta Omicron has 
sent its first instalment of its pledge for a new Studio for 
which ground will be broken this summer. An addition to 
the men’s house, The Lodge, has been begun, the gift of 
Elisabeth Frothingham, which will make possible a resident 
caretaker in that building. Mrs. John W. Alexander has also 
made a gift for a small ell for the Alexander Studio for the 
storing of canvases, paints and other artistic paraphernalia. 
All these gifts will help solve the many problems of how to 
fulfill the promise made of temporary freedom from discom- 
fort and of uninterrupted working hours, 

The largest gift in the last year has been made by Mrs. 
Eugene Coleman Savidge, in memory of her husband. Mrs. 
Savidge’s gift is to take the form of a much needed stone 
Library to safely house the valuable collections of books that 
have been given to the Association, the two most important 
being the Cora M. Dow library of general literature and the 
William H, Humiston library of scores and works on music. 








Giannini as Rachel 


The first authentic reports of Dusolina Giannini’s sensa- 
tional success in Germany have arrived in the form of Ger- 
man criticisms. One of the leading Berlin critics, Adolf 
Weissman, writes in the Berliner Zeitung am Mitag: “The 
twenty-three-year-old Giannini, until now unfamiliar with 
the German language, undertook to present the role of Rachel 
in German. And it was indeed worth the effort. She is a 
born Rachel, outwardly as well as inwardly. Without be- 
longing to the race, she still manages to bear all the earmarks 
of the race; and, indeed with a resultant beauty, which could 
have hardly been expected. Shining eyes, noble profile, ex- 
pressive movements. And her voice rises to unsuspected 
dramatic heights. No sien of unevenness in the entire range 
from the lowest to the highest register. “Er kommt zuruck,” 


she sings in the purest German and, incidentally also, in the* 


purest voice. One could speak in the most unreserved 
terms about the fullness and thrilling brilliance of her high 
tones. They ring pure and true to the extreme. Here lie 
her greatest possibilities and with these she arouses one to 
the extreme. And from now on she grows in every respect. 
Her thrice repeated B penetrates the entire house. And just 
as she remains her natural self throughout life, she dies nat- 


October 21, 1926 
urally as a plausible Rachel. And the enthusiastic audience 
feels it with her.” 


VOCALIZATION AND ARTICULATION 


Sir George Henschel Reveals the Secrets of Enunciation 
in Singing 

Who of the older generation of concert-goers does not 
remember the recitals of Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel— 
those delightful afternoons and evenings of song in which 
all the stiffness and formality of the routine concert was 
lost in a genial atmosphere of the impromptu music-mak- 
ing in a ‘coltared home? George Henschel, the perfect bari- 
tone—and an interpreter such as there are few in this gen- 
eration—would sit at the piano, by turns accompanying him- 
self; his wife, a soprano of rare charm; and both together in 
duets. 

The whole affair had a delightful touch of mutual explora- 
tion in the treasure house of music, and when Henschel 
turned his face to the audience to deliver a particularly de- 
licious passage with an air of whispered confidence, the 
audience felt that it was on the “inside” of things. I re 
member these musical feats—I remember hearing that in 
imitable pair in old Mendelssohn Hall of blessed memory 
and that constitutes my connection with, the “good old days” 
of music when—as we old fogies imagine—there was a bit 
more of coticentration, of respect for the real traditions, in 
short a higher standard of artistic perfection which is not 
made up by the louder brilliance of these hectic days. 

Since these = much lias happened. George Henschel 
now Sir George septuagenarian, has long retired from the 
recital platform; his partner, indeed, died twenty-five years 
ago. He has behind him a distinguished career, as singer, 
as a composer and as conductor. Indeed, he conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra before most of us were born, 
from 1881 to 1884; then the London 7, aed Concerts, 
and finally the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow, where his 
name is revered among the great names of music. 

But not the least important work of his life has been that 
of a teacher. His wife and partner in these delightful re 
citals, in fact, was his pupil, after being a pupil of Mme 
Viardot ; and many, many other artists have learned their art 
from him, either at the Royal College of Music or in his 
London studio. He has laid down some of his valuable ex 
periences in books; and now he has added the last stone in 
his educational structure by a book on “Articulation.”* 

One of the things I remember of those delightful Hensch»! 
recitals away back in the nineties is that | understood every 
word that was sung, irrespective of the language, and that 
1 was never conscious of any special effort on the part of the 


singer to make me understand, There were no explosive 
consonants, no hissing esses, no exaggerated t's, no fearful 
gutterals, Everything “sounded” and yet everything was 
understood. 

That, I have since found, is a secret which few singers, 
especially those singing German Lieder, have learned. Sir 


George, for the first time, has tried to lay down the prin 
ciples which good taste, a sensitive musical ear, and a knowl 
edge of the laws of speech must have dictated to him orig 
inally. He has analyzed his art of enunciation, as the slow 
motion camera analyzes the motions of a tennis player. 

He has discovered the functions, not merely of the vowels, 
but of the consonants in singing and so distinguishes between 
vocalization and articulation. He distinguishes ge sa con 
sonants that sound and those that don’t; and he shows how 
to use the musical value that is in them, so as th do justice 
both to sound and to the meaning of the language 

When a singer has read this book and followed the direc 
tions—every step is illustrated by musical examples—he 
ought to know how to make himself heard, and understood 
He ought to know why, sometimes, he is not despite all 
efforts—being understood; or why, in making these efforts 
he is impairing his sonority or even hurting his voice. It 
is not a “trick” book, or yet another effusion of a voice 
crank, but the result of the actual successful experience of a 
singer, a musician and a cultivated man, reduced to scien 
tific pecans and practical detail. 

Sir George, that vigorous veteran, says it is his last work. 
It would be a pity if it were; for there is no end to what he 
can teach the young generation of singers. CS. 


"Articulation in Singing by Sir 
John Church Company, Cincinnati. 


New Compositions for Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra 


Two composers are writing music especially for the series 
of three concerts which the Chamber Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, Max Jacobs conductor, will present this season 
at Aeolian Hall. These are Mortimer Wilson, represented 
by a suite, Music and Calories, and Boris Levenson, who is 
contributing a Hebrew suite, Palestine. 

Music and Calories is in ten short movements, fifteen min 
utes in all, with the following subtitles: Dewy Morn in the 
Garden Patch; Crawling, Hopping, and W addling Things; 
Pink Stockings, Chigger Bites, and Wet Feet; Citrus, Ce 
ry and Swine; From Roses to Coffee; In a \ ineyard;: J 
Gravel Walk. a Picture Hat and No Hurry; A Cold Bottle 
and a Bird; Grazing Kine on a Hillside West; From Soup 
to Nuts. In addition to modern novelties, rarely or never 
played compositions by such old masters as Cimarosa, Leo 
pold and W. A. Mozart, Philip Emanuel Bach, Orlando Gib 
bons, and Mehul will be on the programs of the Chamber 
Symphony Orchestra. Assisting soloists will be Wanda 
Landowska, Max Rosen, and Carlos Salzedo. 


Scholarship Winners at Master Institute 


Following the scholarship hearings held at the, mates 
Institute of United Arts, New York, on October 2 and 
which drew applicants from every part of the United og 
the winners are announced as follows ; Piano—Louise Curcio, 
Leontine Hirsch, Laura Binder, Pearl Rosenblum, Shirley 
Reisman and Minnie Hafter ; piano and theoretical training 
Alice Saloff, Ethel Jacoby and Lorraine Smith; voice 
Thelma Davies; cello—Jeannette Binder violin—Adele 
Vertes, Irving Binder and Alma Creasy. haa others who 
won scholarships in various departments were Ira Spector, 

Catherine Cohen, Margaret Bell, Marie Trommer, Joseph 
Hoffman and Amy Seymour. 


Alice Verlet Coming to New York 


Alice Verlet was due to arrive in New York about the 
middle of October. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 





LUCILLE CHALFONTE 





Lucille Chalfonte is home again after successful operatic 
appearances in Paris, Baden-Baden, Liege and other centers 
of Europe. She will be heard here this season in concert, 
under the direction of R. E. Johnston, probably making her 
first appearance at the Biltmore Musicales. 

When interviewed at her home recently, the singer proved 
to be a very natural and wholesome young woman, good to 
look upon, and she had many happy reminiscences of her 
European debut and early career. It will be remembered that 
Miss Chalfonte made her operatic debut in Paris, with Paul 
Longone’s company in Rigoletto, scoring a most favorable 
impression. Next she was engaged to sing Queen of the 
Night in The Magic Flute at the Baden-Baden Festival. 
There, too, she came in for particular comment because she 
sang the role in its original key, for the first time there 
in fifteen years, and, as there are flocks of high F's in it, 
enthusiasm held sway. 

“Only three operas were given during the week and it 
was all a charming and happy: experience for me,” Miss 
Chalfonte told the writer. “The theater there is lovely. 
It is small, seating only 700 people, and built after the Louis 
XV style of architecture. Every chair is really a work of 
art, and the boxes are of such graceful lines, reminding 
one of a beautiful bon bon box. Moreover, the theater 
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stands alone in the middle of a block quite apart from other 
buildings and most striking in its beauty. There is, however, 
another lovely theater, the Kurhaus. 

“The performances at Baden-Baden are artistically com- 
plete. The government is largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of its operas. Why, a girl there told me she had been 
engaged the year before by the government for numerous 
operatic appearances, but they worked her so hard that that 
season she was singing independently. Imagine that! The 
singers are all paid in Germany. No matter how small a 
role they are entrusted with. They do not pay large fees; 
about 250 marks is the highest, and after all it is for the 
best. I believe Germany is the artistic center of the world. 
After my success at Baden-Baden they wanted me to stay 
and also tour the provinces, as they were nice enough to 
say they needed voices like mine, but I should have had 
to learn all my repertory over in German, and then I didn’t 
feel I could take the time. You see I studied my operas 
in Italian and French and it would mean starting with one 
opera in German and, while singing it, learning more at 
the same time in a new language. Yes, Germany is won- 
derful. If one has anything worth while to give, the Ger- 
mans are quick to pick it up and take it. Marvelous, in- 
deed, is their encouragement to artists. I regret truly that 
I couldn’t stay there and sing, but I am hoping to do so 
before long. 

“Of course you know the government manages all the 
operas,” she went on. “The way things are managed is 
wonderful. When I sang the Queen of the Night in Baden- 
Baden they asked me to use their costumes because they 
blended in better with the others and the scenery, than my 
own did. They are great for the artistic whole. However, 
being short of make-up, I went to the general store and 
obtained it free of charge. Their system is perfect. I wish 
the United States Government would do the same as Ger- 
many. We are sorely in need of it here. Aren’t we? People 
in this country must have more opportunity and more 
music. Here we have some of the most beautiful voices in 
the world. The country is filled with them, and what a 
pity they are going to waste for the lack of proper encour- 
agement. Of course, a girl or boy here must have money 
to go to Europe for experience, but when he returns home, 
what is there to do? In Europe one has a chance to start 
from the bottom and work his way up to the top. In Ger- 
many also, if one has sufficient talent, the means to study 
is provided. And there are cases, too, where even the 
family of an artist is taken care of financially, so as to give 
him a chance to study. 

“In Belgium the same system exists, but is not yet so 
perfect. Music and art are their first considerations. Every 
town has its royal opera. The government creates the direc- 
tors and part of the money is appropriated by the govern- 
ment, the rest being made up by subscription. 

“It was interésting how I was engaged to sing at Liege. 
When I was singing in Paris at the Gaumont Palace for 
the Franco-Belgian War Relief, the concert was broadcasted 
and Liege was one of the places to hear me. Francois 
Gaillard, conductor of the Guitry Chorus of Liege, was also 
on the program and they telegraphed him to get in touch 
with me. This he had already done. Therefore I was 
engaged for one performance at the opera, Rigoletto. It 
was a Saturday night and T had such an ovation. They 
jumped up after the Caro Nome and waved their handker- 
chiefs, and after the third act another demonstration fol- 
lowed, also at the close of the duet with the baritone in 
which I sing a high E flat with full voice and which made a 
sensation. Mr. Gaillard asked me at once if I'd do another 
performance. I was booked to sail home, but I accepted 
for the following Sunday. During the acts he made the 
announcement of a second performance, and by the next 





Monday evening every seat was sold. The performance was 
Traviata (first time | had sung it) and again I had a great 
ovation. The same thing happened! They stood up and 
fairly howled! Next came two more performances, one on 
Wednesday and the other Saturday—both to sold out houses. 
At the last performance they presented me with a gold 
medal. 

“Here people don’t realize the size of Liege. Its popula- 
tion is 300,000 and it’s a magnificent town with lots of 
coal products. It can boast of one of the finest conserva- 
tories in the world, of which Ysaye and some of the most 
illustrious violinists are its products. There is also a fine 
Academy of Art and it is generally a very interesting place. 

“The opera is of the best. They have really good voices. 
The orchestra, to my mind, is second to none. They have 
played together many years and all come from the Con- 
servatoire. They work hard and enjoy it. They know no 
labor troubles. They have a fine conductor and the orches- 
tra shows it. The director is indeed an artist. No one sings 
there who doesn’t know how. It is a small company but it 
knows its business. One never hears a harsh voice; they 
are all well trained voices. In my performances I had per- 
fect support. It was such a pleasure to sing there. The 
orchestra was always with me. I wanted to bring its con- 
ductor to America with me, and every where, he was so 
fine. I had a letter from him the other day, incidentally, 
and he said the whole town wanted me back. 

“Well,” she continued, “from there I went to Holland 
and sang. Then back to Italy, where I had done some work 
with Storchio and some private performances at the Ameri- 
can Colony in Sorrento, prior to my Paris debut, to do 
more work with Storchio. While there they had a flood 
in Liege and Mr. Gaillard wrote me to please come back 
and give some performances. He said they had not been 
able to get the people to come to the theater. When I said 
[I would go he immediately placarded Liege with these 
words: ‘Chalfonte will Return.’ And all my performances 
were sold out. By the way, the Opera is a social center. 
They have coffee rooms where they meet their friends and 
the atmosphere is very charming. 

“About this time they asked me to sing Lucia, which | 
had never sung. They got the scenery and costumes ready 


THE LATEST BOOK ON SPIRITUALS 





A New Volume in the Musicians Library Reveals Fresh 
Beauties of Negro Songs 


To the books of negro Spirituals, of which no small num 
ber have appeared in the last few years, there is now added 
a volume in Ditson’s splendid Musicians Library. The title 
is Seventy Negro Spirituals, and the editor is William Arms 
Fisher, who is also editor-in-chief of the Musicians Library. 

Spirituals are rather the fad now-a-days—they have been 
for the last several years, and have achieved an importance 
quite out of proportion to their aesthetic value as music. 
Mr. Fisher, though an enthusiast for the Spirituals, is too 
much of a musician not to recognize that this is more or 
less so and disarms any criticism by writing in his intro- 
duction, “Not all of it is significant, not all of it is unique; 
it varies even as the songs of Schubert, the prince of melo- 
dists, vary—some of them imperishable, others easy to for- 
get and already forgotten. But the best of the Spirituals 
have an unstudied simplicity, a directness of expression, a 
primitive intensity, that play upon the emotions far more 
than the polished efforts of a multitude of academy trained 
composers detached from life and caught in the tenous web 
of their own spinning.” 

This is true enough and no one is better qualified than he 
to pick and choose, as this volume proves. It begins with a 
well-written, concise, thoroughly excellent, and authorita- 
tive study of the origin and development of the Spirituals, 
with astute comment both on their text and music. Mr. 
Fisher divides their development into three periods: first, 
their discovery in the South about the Civil War time by 
some Northerners engaged in educational work among the 
negroes there; second, the beginning of the travels of the 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers, the first organization .to 
spread a knowledge of Spirituals through the country ; third, 
when such composers as Anton Dvorak and later Samuel 
Coleridge Taylor became interested in the negro themes 
and the negro type of music and began to apply the experi 
ence of trained musicians to negrotic themes. 

Two things particularly distinguish the present collection 
One, the general sanity and appropriateness of the arrange 
ments and, second, the presence of so much new and hitherto 
unknown material. Mr. Fisher discusses the question of re- 
taining the original melody—which has been done as far as 
possible throughout—and also the question of harmony, upon 
which latter, after questioning the existence of an estab 
lished “original harmony” for most of the Spirituals, he goes 
on to say: “The question of ‘original harmony’ then re 
solves itself into the fact that implied in any folk-melody 
there is always an obvious elementary harmony, a less ob- 
vious harmony and a more subtle harmonic implication, for 
any melody may be harmonized in forty-seven ways. As to 
which is the right one, the most fitting, the most expressive, 
depends altogether upon the use to be made of it, upon the 
text in its varying moods, and upon the degree of taste, dis 
crimination and skill possessed by the arranger.” 

These three things—taste, discrimination, and skill—are. 
for the most part, very apparent in the present book, though, 
for instance, the two songs furnished by Grant-Shaefer are 
excellent examples of how not to arrange negro Spirituals 
Against these rarities, however, there are such beautiful 
things as Mr. Fisher’s own arrangements of Sometimes I 
Feel Like I Want to Go Home, which might he Handel in 
breadth, dignity. and simplicity, or I’m Troubled in Mind. 
which, as Mr. Fisher has dressed it up, might be the slow 
movement from some exquisite string quartet of the Ro 
manticists—in fact. these two songs lead to the question of 
how much of the Spirituals are the Spirituals and how much 
the genius of the arranger. I’m Troubled in Mind has a 
simple, common, not particularly distinguished, melody prac- 
tically within the compass of a sixth, but the arranger has 
made a thing of beauty and a joy forever out of it. On the 
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in six weeks and people came from all over Belgium. We 
gave four very successful performances (it was the last 
of the season), and I also sang it in Holland in some small 
border towns, where they turned away 800. Every time I 
sang in Liege extra chairs were placed in the house. When 
| left the theater there was a parade of people, women 
kissing me and men grabbing my hand as I passed. 

“The critics insisted | was another Patti. Her flutist, 
by the way, came to hear me two or three times and the 
second time he came back to see me and said he had played 
for Patti for thirty years, and that | was an even greater 
artist. I had the voice and same production as Patti but 
I was an actress and that would make me the greater artist. 
He was nice enough, too, to predict that the time would 
come when I would be an international artist. 

“By the way, Melba made her debut in Liege and they 
gave her a medal such as mine. Melba had always been my 
ideal. As a child I had nearly all her records and would 
sit and listen to them and then try to imitate her. Yes, 
other towns wanted me besides Liege, but | was enjoying 
my engagement there so that I didn't care to leave. It may 
have been a mistake, but | was definitely established there 
at a definite salary and Gaillard was so splendid to me. | 
had the best training and experience in the world there. 1 
had in all fifty performances in 1925-26. 

“An interesting thing happened: there were five old scrub- 
women who came to all my performances. Between them 
they bought a little bouquet of flowers, which they always 
threw across the foot-lights. One wrote English fairly well 
and you should see the lavish notes she wrote me. One time 
they let loose from the gallery two doves which flew about 
the theater. This I am told is a wonderful tribute of affec 
tion. Of course I couldn’t take the doves with me when | 
left Liege—so I gave them to my kind little dresser at the 
theater to keep for me. Their tails were all ruffled and they 
certainly were beautiful birds. At the time | was living 
in a little suite at the hotel, and had, besides the doves, a 
deg and a canary which sang beautifully. You can imagine 
how much | slent mornings with the doves scratching in 
their cage, the canary trilling merrily, and the dog run 
ning from one cage to the other. Oh, those days at 
Liege will always be happy memories and I quite long to 
go back. They have asked me to prepare Manon and Lakme 
which I did last summer, so I'm ready.” 

But before Miss Chalfonte returns to Europe, where she 
has become quite a_ favorite, will concertize in her 
own country, to which she is looking forward with much 
pleasure. 


yes, 


she 


other hand, when such a tune as Dar’s a Meetin’ Here To 
night is arranged even by such a practiced hand as that of 
H. T. Burleigh and marked to be sung “with devotional 
feeling,” it is nothing but a negro minstrel banjo tune (a 
cheap one at that) and remains one, no matter how “de 
votedly” sung. 

There are many of the old favorites, such as Deep River, 
Every Time I Feel the Spirit, De Gospel Train, Go Down, 
Moses, Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer, Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot, and others, but what really distinguishes the vol 
ume is the large number of comparatively unknown songs, 
some of them appearing for the first time, that fully meas 
ure up-to the high standard of the known favorites. There 
is no space here to enumerate them all, but among those 
that particularly strike the attention on a tour through the 
book are De New-Born Baby, a Christmas song of the 
negro fishermen of Charleston, South Carolina, splendidly 
arranged by Harvey B. Gaul; Give Me Jesus, which has an 
unusual melody that came without doubt out of some white 
man's tune (The Mocking Bird?), in a Fisher arrangement; 
Gwine a Study War No Mo’, which turns out after all to be 
our good old friend, Down by the Ribberside; Is Massa 
Goin’ to Sell Us Tomorrow? of which Mr. Fisher 
“there is nothing comparable to this in ‘composed music’ 
unless it be Schubert's Death and the Maiden’”—and he is 
pretty correct in making his statement; 0 Lord, I Done 
Gone, a song of striking and impressive simplicity, arranged 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FISHER, 
Editor of the new volume of negro spirituals in the Musi- 
cians Library. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Marion Talley was heard in a delight- 
Municipal Auditorium undef the direction 

She received an ovation and was 
responding to numberless appeals for 
finaily closing with Home, Sweet Home. Her pro- 
gram was well-balanced and pleasing ; the Caro Nome aria 
from Rigoletto was eagerly anticipated and was undoubtedly 
the best number she did, though all selections were beauti- 
fully sung. She was assisted by Maximilian Rose, violinist, 
and Emil Polak, accompanist 

rhe Cortese Brothers will present the following attrac- 
tions during the season; Will Rogers and the DeReszke Sing- 
ers, Elsie Janis and Company, The National Ukrainian 
Chorus and The Mordkin Ballet 

The Beethoven Club, of which Mrs. J. 
dent, had a meeting earlier than is customary because of the 
unusual interest manifested by the members to get to work. 
Mrs. Hill. who snent the summer in Chicago, has many de- 
lightful things planned for the members this season and re- 
turned full of enthusiasm. One of the interesting occasions 
for the earl» fall will be the meeting of the National Board, 
when the Beethoven Club will have the honor of entertaining 
the members, Mrs. Hill being one of them. The club is 


Mempuis, TENN 
ful concert in the 
of Cortese Brothers 
charmingly gracious, 
“more,” 


offering a fine course this year. The following artists will be 
presented: Reinald Werrenrath with the New York String 
Quartet, The Russian Symphonic Choir; Cecilia Hansen and 
Glenn Drake in a joint recital, and Dusolina Giannini, 

The Junior and Juvenile Beethoven Clubs have had their 
first meetings of the season, and are planning many interest- 
ing things. The club home is now undergoing many changes 
in the way of decoration and remodeling. A new stage has 


recital hall. and the rooms made much 
The Bolling-Musser School of 


heen made for the 
attractive in every way 


more 
Music is now located in the club, occupying the second and 
third floors. The Beethoven Little Symphony Orchestra, 
with Joseph Henkel as director, is rehearsing once a week 
ond will give a series of recitz ls during the season. Mrs. ]. 


F. Hill has arranged morning - itals to he given during the 


Tri-State Fair, when local and Tri-State musicians will ap- 
pear, also the winners in the state contests This is an annual 
event and is always creditably given. The first attraction 


F. Hill is the presi-- 
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under the auspices of the club, not included in the regular 
course, the Mexican Tipica Orchestra, will be presented in 
October. 

The Memphis Conservatory of Music, the Bohlman School 
of Music and The Bolling-Musser School of Music opened 
October 1. +; Vee. 


Great Northern ‘Popular with Musicians 


Judging by reservations being received, the Great Northern 
Hotel, again will be the New York headquarters for many 
musicians this year. Here they find themselves in the midst 
of the music season’s activities where they meet their friends 
in the profession; the manager, the artist, the agent; where 
talk is generally of music and where they know they can 
relax. Located in the heart of the music centers, the Great 
Northern’s success and popularity is both natural and logical. 
In close proximity are Carnegie Hall, Carnegie Hall Studios, 
Chickering Hall and Steinway Hall. Under the able manage- 
ment of C. R. Crooker, who has been connected .with the 
Great Northern for the past five years, this hotel is increas- 
ing in popularity with the musical coterie. He has made a 
study of their requirements and strives at all times to see 
that the guests are comfortably accommodated and given the 
best, of service. 


Williamson Back in Dayton 


John Finley Williamson, the young conductor of the Day- 
ton Westminster Choir and director of the Westminster 
Choir School, returned a few weeks ago from his summer 
trip to Europe to resume his work. This choir school at 
Dayton is the only independent one in the country—that is, 
the only one not attached to some other institution. The 
course is three years, and the class each year is limited to 
sixty. Candidates for admission must be able to play some 
instrument with a fair degree of proficiency; must have at 
least a high-school education and must also possess a voice, 
since each pupil must be a member of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir. Mr. Williamson, through these new re- 
quirements, will have at his disposal for the choir mate rial 
of a much higher grade than heretofore. The training in 
the Westminster Choir School is particularly thorough 












“From the opening song until the close every number was 
a gem, and the applause at times was deafening.” 


—Gulfport Herald. 
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ALICE ZEPPELLI, 
soprano, for many years with the Chicago Opera, who was 


born in Monte Carlo, where, after studying in Milan and 
Paris with famous masters, she made her debut in Rigoletto 
with Caruso. Since then she has been associated with some 
of the greatest artists, including Gigli, Schipa, Muratore and 
Titta Ruffo, singing with the latter at the Metropolitan 
Opera. She has also appeared at the Opera Comique, the 
Dal Verme, San Carlo and the Costanzi in Rome, and was a 
favorite entertainer for the late Queen Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania, One of Miss Zeppelli’s favorite concert numbers is 
Lillian Rosedale Goodman’s Cherie. 





since each pupil gets individual instruction in all the prac- 
tical phases of the work which he will undertake as a choir 
leader, including actual conducting, not only the Protestant 
service, including the Episcopalian, but also Catholic. 

During Mr. Williamson's visit abroad he was particu- 
larly interested in the training and singing of the famous 
St. Thomas Choir of Leipsic, the so-called “Thomaner,” 
with an unbroken history of centuries and of which Johann 
Sebastian Bach himself was once the cantor. The present 
cantor, Karl Straube, has brought the choir, which is made 
up entirely of boys from eight to nineteen, to a very high 
state of perfection. In Mr. Williamson’s opinion it is far 
superior to any of the English choirs he heard. 


Over One Hundred New Students at Curtis 
Institute 


One hundred and nine new students have been admitted to 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, following their 
success in the entrance examinations during the last week 
of September. The newcomers represent twenty-seven states 
and three foreign countries, Canada, Palestine and Belgium. 
One of the most interesting new arrivals is a native of Jeru- 
salem, Miriam Carmi, eighteen years old, who studied for 
two years in the Hochschule fur Musik in Berlin before 
coming to the Curtis Institute to continue violin with Richard 
Hartzer, assistant to Carl Flesch. The student from 
Antwerp also comes to study violin. New students accepted 
in the various departments raised the total enrollment to 267 
—the largest number admitted thus far in the three years of 
the school’s existence. Mexico, Russia and Germany are 
represented in the registration of students from former years 
of whom 158 returned to continue their studies. 

One of the most important events in the first school week 
was scheduled for October 7, when Leopold Stokowski, 
director of orchestral training, called the first rehearsal of 
the students orchestra which he personally directs. This is 
scheduled as a weekly event throughout the winter, but in- 
stead of being held in the main building of the Institute as 
was done in previous years the hall of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society will be used until the completion 
of the new concert hall now in process of construction in 
the school. The privilege of receiving orchestral training 
without charge has been extended to a limited number of 
Philadelphia musicians by the Institute. 


Women’s University Glee Club Rehearsing 


European and American novelties will be presented during 
the third season of the Women’s University Glee Club in 
New York, Gerald Reynolds musical director and conductor. 
Mr. Reynolds, who has been abroad all summer teaching 
at the Fontainebleau School of Music, has returned with 
several new vocal works, some in manuscript. A number of 
American composers have also agreed to write compositions 
especially for the club. The Women’s University Glee Club 
still is accepting new members for the coming winter’s work. 
An applicant need only produce recognized University con- 
nections and pass a music test in order to join. Two concerts 
will be given in New York this season. 
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Enrica Clay Dillon Heads Opera Players 


Of much importance was the announcement made recently 
to the effect that Enrica Clay Dillon has now complete 
direction of the Opera Players, whose headquarters are the 
Grove Street Theater, New York. 

When Miss Dillon was finally discovered in her work- 
shop on the top of the theater, and stopped long enough for 
a few words, she admitted that there were to be several 
changes in policy. 

of these changes,” said Miss Dillon, “will be that 
no complete performances by young artists will be given, but 
they will be fed into performances by companies that will 
use the theater and will work with us. As a result, experi- 
ence and a certain broadening of student limitations will be 
gained by contact with professional artists with whom, also, 
the opera players will be given every chance for advance- 
ment as rapidly as they qualify, both in the drama and 
musical productions. Added to that,” she went on, “Sunday 
concerts will be given, at which some scenes from various 
operas will be presented. In these the students may gain 
experience alone before the public. And a particular change 
in policy I might say right here,” laying much stress on the 
following remark, “is that no young singer need pay anything 
to sing or belong to the Opera Players, except a five dollar 
fee for membership for a year. This membership will admit 
one to tryouts and entitle him to a low rate to any perform- 
ance at the theater. He may also have the right to audi- 
tions at the theater, and free advice and help will also be 
open to members. 

“We have a school,” continued Miss Dillon, “where one 
can receive training under an experienced faculty soon to be 
announced. There one can take as few or as many lessons 
as desired at a nominal price in the departments of the stage, 
diction, and dramatic stage work and dancing. No in- 
struction in singing is given. And I wish you'd call par- 
ticular attention to that point,” she asserted. “We do no 
work on the voice nor do we coach the operas. Yet no one 
will be received in our school who has not had vocal train- 
ing or dramatics of some kind! Raw material will not be 
considered. 

“One of the advantageous things about attending the 
School of the Opera Players is that a student can stay 
with his particular vocal teacher while training with us. 
And the Opera Players, let me stress, please, is the only 
school of its kind in the country that has a qualified pro- 
fessional stage and theater in which to work. This supplies 
the transition period between the studio and the professional 
stage, where the gap is almost impossible to bridge. Here 
at the school, students may obtain training, be heard or seen 
by managers of the bigger field—all without going abroad. 

“A great many rehearsals and productions are to be 
given to invited audiences as a preparation, so the young 
artist is not sent on ‘cold’ to a paid public. Last’ season,” 
continued Miss Dillon in her own naive and modest way, 
“we gave thirty-two performances of the Immortal Hour, 
which the Opera Players introduced to this country, with a 
full orchestra of thirty-three Philharmonic and Symphony 
men. We gave experience to sixty unknown and unheard-of 
beginning artists. Many of these had some very fine offers 
and some had professional engagements of not a little suc- 
cess during last summer.’ 

The operatic department of the Opera Players is still 
under the direction of Miss Dillon, who has had the task 
of constantly preparing artists for the biggest public in 
most of the opera houses without a rehearsal—except her 
own. Among some of Miss Dillon’s private pupils are 
Marie Sundelius, Kathryn Meisle, Caroline Lazzari, Luella 
Melius, Leonore Kruse, |aholm (of the Hamburg Opera), 
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Romeames Sargent (now in Italy), Robert Steele, Eve- 
lyn Herbert (whom Miss Dillon put into grand opera with 
no rehearsal at all, as well as preparing her for all the light 
opera work), also Vivien Seegal (now of Castles In the Air 
Company), Helen Freeman (of the dramatic stage), and 
others, including Dorothy Jardan. Miss Dillon took Miss 
Jardan from vaudeville and put her on the Chicago opera 
stage, the singer making her debut in New York at the 
Lexington Opera House in Fedora. It was considered an 
epoch making event, for Miss Dillon practically staged the 
whole thing. Other ‘of Miss Jardan’s roles were prepared by 
Miss Dillon. Dreda Aves is another of her promising 
artists. 

Miss Dillon was for seven seasons artistic and stage di- 
rector of the Washington National Opera Company and 
staged no less than thirteen different operas, including Aida, 
Madame Butterfly, Carmen, Tales of Hoffman, Faust (with 
Chaliapin), The Barber of Seville (with Chaliapin), La 
Traviata, Samson and Delilah, and Rigoletto. These per- 
formances have been given with the biggest stars, and 
Chaliapin was especially content with the stage direction 
and stage management—without rehearsal. He had no 
criticism to make, but only praise of the highest to offer 
Miss Dillon. 

“I should like to conclude my remarks,” said Miss 
Dillon, “by saying that it has always been my theory in my 
long career of experimentation with beginners, in my ex- 
perience as a singer myself and my constant contact with the 
very first artists of .the world, that the great need of oper- 
atic and fine productions is constant detailed rehea-sing, a 
thing impossible in great opera houses on account of the 
enormous expense entailed. If young singers are rehearsed 
thoroughly and with the right object in view, they need litt'e 
help from anyone and are most salable commodities of 
value. They must do things on the stage and not merely 
in the studio after a certain point. They must feel the 
boards under their feet, they must know the terrible space 
in front of them and learn how to project properly into 
it and how to understand the psychic something that comes 
from the theater to those on the stage. It's for that object 
that the Opera Players came into being and the Grove 
Street Theater was built.” 


BUSSETO HEARS FALSTAFF 
UNDER TOSCANINI’S BATON 
Italian Artists Make a Pilgrimage to Verdi's Birthplace 


Busseto,.—In the province of Parma, near the famous 
resort of Salsomaggiore, lies the little town of Busseto 
which has no other claim to distinction than that of being 
Giuseppe Verdi’s birthplace. As an acknowledgement of 
this distinction it paid a tribute of love and appreciation-on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the master’s death with all 
possible solemnity, in the shape of a performance of Falstaff 
in the tiny theater. 

Toscanini, with a complete ensemble from the Scala, came 
to perform the opera. Mariano Stabile, the internationally 
famous Falstaff ; Ernesto Badini, who gave such a fine per- 
formance of Ford at Covent G arden; the tenor, Menescaldi, 
with Mercedes Llopart, Ines Maria Ferraris, Casazza and 
Stignani formed the c cast, and Forzano, Veneziani and Ca- 
ramba also collaborated in giving a marvellous production. 

Earlier in the day all the artists made a devoted pil- 
grimage to “Le Roncole,” the house where Verdi was born 
— which is still maintained in all its old poverty. 

A distinguished audience was present at the performance 
and included the Carrara family, descendants and heirs of 
Verdi, the Duke of Bergamo and other politically distin- 














HARRIET FOSTER, 

New York vocal teacher and singer 
for station WHAP on October 10. Mrs. Foster reopened her 
studios on October 20 and has a number of her pupils 
actively engaged in various places. Donald Black will appear 
shortly in the New York production of the new Shubert 
show, Jenny Lind; Anne Gunschel is soprano soloist at the 
Elmendorf Temple, in New York, and Betsy Cerron will 
sing on November 15 at the Hotel McAlpin at a meeting of 
the Union Indemnity Insurance Company. Margaret How- 
ard, another pupil, sang with much favor during the summer 
at Atlantic City 


‘ who sang over the radio 








— people as well as eminent musicians like Giordano, 
Casella, Respighi and many more. Toscanini surpassed 
himself in his reading of the score and the enthusiasm was 
such as to render the occasion unforgettable to all those 
who were fortunate enough to be present. PF. L 


Marjorie Meyers Sings at Lake George 
Marjorie Meyers, soprano, appeared as soloist at the Lake 
George Community Festival, given at the Edward M. Shep 
ard Memorial Park on August 25 for the benefit of the Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association. Her two numbers were The Cry- 
ing of Water, by Campbell-Tipton, and Hills, by La Forge, 
Dorothy Bedford was at the piano. Others on the program 
were Louise Homer Stires, Glens Falls Band, Fort William 
Henry Concert Orchestra and an operetta, Magic Bells, The 
soloists appeared were the intermissions, 














Reminding you that— 











(( Charles Stratton tenor, sang six times 
with the Boston Symphony last season and was 


soloist at the Ann Arbor May Festival. 


r( Charles Stratton has also appeared 
with such orchestras as the New York Sym- 
phony, New York Philharmonic, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit Symphony Orchestras. 


Charles Stratton isas popular in recital 
as in oratorio and festival work. 


(( 
q 


Charles Stratton still has a few open 
dates for the Season 1926-27. 














; _ eee 
“We doubt whether the older Steinway Bldg, Concert Management ‘Packard Bidg., 
generation can recall his superior. 


New York _ARTHUR JUDSON, Philadelphia 
—Boston Globe, Feb, 20, 1926. pe 








10 
WARD-STEPHENS INTERVIEWED 


As previously reported in these columns, Ward-Stephens 
has recently returned from Salzburg, where he spent the 
entire summer. Upon his return he was approached by a 
representative of the Musica Courier and asked to express 
opinions upon Lilli Lehmann’s method of teaching, and upon 


the Salzburg festival, its past, present and future. What 
he said follows ; 
“I have personally known only two great teachers of 


singing—Marchesi and Lehmann, and it is my opinion that 
Lehmann is a far better teacher than Marchesi was, but she 
not been so fortunate in material as Marchesi. 

“What makes a great teacher? Primarily, a thorough and 
intelligent knowledge of the fundame ntal principles upon 
which technic is built coupled with a splendid musical equip 
ment—and secondly, working with a pupil as patiently and 
as relentlessly as any great artist AF work with himself. 

“Teaching singing has become a great business and the 
more successful a teacher appears in the public eye, the 
shorter his lessons ~~ and the bigger his price. Nowa- 
days a teacher is made by the public success of one pupil, 
and so thoroughly has that been recognized and appreciated 
by teachers that many fine artists before the public have 
allowed themselves to be bought by a very obscure and 
mediocre teacher who at once advertises the artist as a shin- 
ing example of his method, and pupils flock to him from all 
parts of the country. 

“When Lilli Lehmann 
this summer, needless to say, 
for the opportunity of such an association. I spent much of 
my time, everv day, in the studio with Madame Lehmann 
listening to her dynamic lessons, and the rest of the time | 
devoted to the teaching of her valuable principles to others. 
I have known Leschetizky to keep a pupil for an indefinite 
period when he was keenly interested, but Madame Leh 
mann’s interest is there with every pupil and not one is 
allowed to stop work with her until they have sung. from 60 
to 90 minutes. I have never seen such strentious Work ‘in 
the class room of any teacher and I have never known such 
splendid results. She compels her selected pupils to work 
with her no less than three times a week - most of them 
every day. She starts her teaching at 7.30 a. m. and does 
not stop until 6 or 7 p. m. I would advise any singer who 
is looking for compliments during the lesson period, to keep 
away from Madame Lehmann, she is far too serious and 
honest to indulge in such bunk. 

“I have always claimed that vocal students, unlike instru- 
mentalists who seem to know better, are continually seeking 
1 “short cut method,” as Madame Lehmann puts it, “they 
think that all they have to do is to swallow a powder and 
they will immediately obtain the desired vocal result’—and 
if after one season’s study, taking two twenty minute lessons 
per week, they do not observe that they are already the artist 
they hoped to be, they allow thems« Ives to be pulled into an- 
other studio by the same “short cut” bait only to repeat the 
previous experience. They are fed upon a lot of enthusiasm, 
emotional language, words of seeming encouragement and 
perhaps some pleasant sounding tones sung by the teacher. 
How different the Lehmann lesson—from 60 to 90 minutes 
of exercising the voice, scales, arpeggios, trills and other 
combinations, and instead of compliments, the tongue-lash. 

“This great woman and teacher is terribly in earnest, and 
her energy is astounding at the age of 78. Only twice dur- 
ing the summer did I see her leave the room for about 5 
minutes because the resonance of the voice affected her ears 
and tired her head 

“Not one little thing escapes her attention, she claims that 
all parts making for a good tone should work in coordination 
and if one fails a little the tone is not what it should be. She 
is very particular about the position of the tongue and the 
way the pupil holds the nose and mouth. At one time I 
placed my fingers on both sides of her mouth and felt two 
muscles as hard as iron. She herself uses no effort to 
produce tones, she was bothered a little this summer with 
hoarseness from time to time but when that disappeared 
she would sing up to high C with the greatest of ease. She 
is an artist who first made herself mechanically perfect and 
then made herself perfectly mechanical in her art to pro- 
duce the effects she desired. 

“With her there is no such thing as letting the voice ‘go 
back and up and over’ as so many teachers put it when they 
desire a high note—she is constantly singing well down 
and inside and with the mouth open very little. Her efforts 
are for concentration and holding the tone from below and 
using very little breath. She always laughs at the pupil who 
refrains from singing because of a little hoarseness, she 
claims that the voice needs exercising at that time and she 
has proved it conclusively in her lessons by putting the pupil 
through 60 minutes of exercises and bringing the voice out 
clear and bell like; I have seen this done. One girl came 
to Madame Lehmatin two years ago with a broken voice, 
completely broken as she put it, she could not then sing 
above G—today she is singing F above high C with a clear, 
sirens and well concentrated tone to say nothing about her 


has 


invited me to come to Salzburg 
I was delighted and grateful 





Management R. E. JOHNSTON 
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almost uncanny staccato and her beautiful trill. These re- 
sults have been obtained only because she worked like a 
slave with Madame Lehmann every day, not away from her 
teacher but right under the teacher’s eye, and because Leh- 
mann insisted upon her doing everything right, no matter 
how many times they would have to go over the exercise; 
how many American pupils are there who would stick with 
one teacher here in America, who would make them work 
like that ? 

“It is a curious thing that an American will take from a 
foreign teacher in a foreign country what they would not 
tolerate from an American teacher at home. The American 
teacher usually tries (when he is serious) to meet the pupil 
at least on a fifty-fifty basis, that is, work him hard part of 
the time and make it a little pleasant for him the rest of the 
time, otherwise, they would have no class to: teach. 

“I have seen pupils in Madame Lehmann’s class, practic- 
ally struggle to produce a tone higher than the last one 
sung, and nothing but a gasp would come forth. Then 
Madame would say—“it will come” and in each and every 
instance it has come and then she would push on to higher 


ground. Some might be a little skeptical for a time but in 
the end they are wild with enthusiasm. Jerry Farrar came 
in one day and said—‘there is no one like her, she is a 


marvel’.” 

When asked what he intended to do, Mr. Ward-Stephens 
answered : 

“I intend to continue working along the Lehmann lines 
whether pupils remain _with me or not | for a long period. 


“Miss Peterson sings with 
intelligence, with a nice ap- 
preciation of the content of 


a song, and with a vocal 


style which commends itself 


by its naturalness and its 
continent treatment of 


tone.” 


The New York Herald said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 











I know that her ideas appeal to one’s isbiiienase ond that 
you cannot escape them and even hope for success vocally. 
You might have temporary success and then a vocal smash- 
up by getting results in other ways, but Lehmann’s way, 
is sure and solid. 1 do not say ‘Lehmann method’ for I too 
am sick of that word method, which has been the bait and 
the bunk for too many music students. 

‘Salzburg is losing its opportunity. The Salzburg Festi- 
val is a sort of “Gemischte Salat.” It is no longer a Mozart 
Festival but rather an arena where various orchestral con- 
ductors compete with each other to get into the lime light. 
Each of them wants to conduct his pet works. Then, again, 
Max Reinhardt has thrown a jimmy into the Mozart Fes- 
tival in order that he might shine with his spectacular pro- 
duction. 

“It is my belief that if Salzburg would devote all of its 
energy to a Festival of Mozart’s music and advertise it to 
the world as extensively as Bayreuth is advertised, the place 
would not be large enough to hold the crowd of visitors. 
What an opportunity to give the great C-minor Mass with 
the finest artists of the world! The work is so difficult that 


the average chorus cannot sing it and only the greatest 
artist can do it justice.” 
“I hear you have been made President of the Mozart 


Society in America, a branch of the original one in Salz- 
burg?” 

“Yes, that is true. Madame Lehmann is keenly interested 
in everything pertaining to Mozart, and after a long talk 
with her on the subject, I agreed to take up the work here 
in Ame rica, We will soon be recruiting members, lovers of 
Mozart's music, from: all parts of the country, and by the 
time I return to Salzburg next summer I expect to have 
several thousand names enrolled. 

“The Mozarteum, where Lehmann teaches, is a conserva- 
tory. Lehmann gave $75,000 towards the building of it be- 
cause of her intense love for Mozart. She did more than 
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anybody else for the original Mozart festivals, but when 
others came along and became interested purely from a 
financial standpoint she temporarily stepped aside. Now 
that the city has been plunged into debt it realizes that Leh- 
mann was their best friend and adviser and gave her ser- 
vices purely for love of Mozart. It is my opinion that if the 
city is to save the festival it, must invite Lehmann to hold 
the reins.’ 

“Will you give any Mozart music at your Harrisburg 
F estival this season?” 

“Yes. From now on I shall have something of Mozart at 
every festival.” 

“Are you yourself a Mozart enthusiast?” 

“I feel towards Mozart as I do towards Watteau—there 
is only one.who could do what he did.” 


Scholarship Offered Jersey Music Students 


Announcement was made by Spaulding Frazer, attorney 
and chairman of the executive committee of the Music Fes- 
tival Association, Newark, N. J., that for the first time in 
the history of music two scholarships, one for advanced stu- 
dents and one for junior aspirants, have been offered deserv- 
ing students by a department store, the donors being L. 
Bamberger and Company of Newark, N. J. According to 
Mr. Frazer, the firm has established a four-year scholarship 
for advanced piano students at the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York City, presided over by Frank Damrosch, and 
a junior scholarship for a similar term with instruction at a 
New Jersey institute or by some carefully chosen private 
teacher. All persons employed by the donors are ineligible 
to the scholarships. Auditions, which will be begun imme- 
diately, are open to students of both sexes between the ages 
of ten and twenty-five years who are residents of New Jer- 
sey in the counties of Essex, Morris, Passaic, Bergen, Hud- 
son, Union, Somerset, Middle ‘sex and Monmouth. Terms of 
the scholarship contests require that all contenders be enrolled 
on or before November 16, 1926, and winners, it is said, will 
be announced by an Awards Committee composed of com- 
petent musicians in ample time for the successful students 
to take up studies at the January semester. 

Rules of the Bamberger Music Scholarships Contest fol- 
low: Each contestant must sign the application blank in his 
own handwriting, and such application must bear the endorse- 
ment of the candidate by some qualified piano instructor ; 
all contestants must be entered on or before November 16, 
1926; preliminary auditions will begin immediately; final 
auditions will be held in the month of December, 1926, and 
notices thereof mailed to the addresses given by the con- 
testants, a week prior to the audition; auditions will be open 
to the public, The purpose of the award is to furnish an 
opportunity for piano instruction to that contestant who in 
the opinion of the judges shows most marked talent for de- 
velopment. The judges, in addition to technical proficiency, 
may take into consideration interpretative ability, personality 
and character, and the decision of the judges as to the re- 
spective standing of the contestants shall be conclusive. The 
result of the contest will be announced in the public press. 
No co-workers in the employ of L. Bamberger and Com- 
pany will be eligible to either of the scholarships. The audi- 
tion will consist in the student playing from memory the 
following numbers in the respective classes: Class A— 
Beethoven Appassionata Sonata, first movement, Fischer 
Edition; Bach Prelude and Fugue (three voice) in C sharp 
major, from the Well Tempered Clavichord, Schirmer Edi- 
tion; Chopin Nocturne; Class B—Bach, two-part invention 
No. 7 in E minor, Schirmer Edition; Sonata in G minor 
(op. 49), No. 1, by Beethoven, Fischer Edition; one unre- 
stricted number of the contestant’s own choice by Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, MacDowell or Brahms, 

The imposing list of names which constitute the Bamber- 
ger Music Scholarships Committee is: Spaulding Frazer, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Newark Music 
Festival Association ; Mark Andrews, composer and director ; 
Mrs. Oakley Cook, "former chairman of the New Jersey 
Federation of Music; Walter J. Flanagan, music and dra- 
matic Critic of the Newark Evening News; Gertrude Hale, 
ee director of Western Conservatory of Music; Mrs. 
a, Hubbard, president of the New Tersey Fede ration of 
Music Clubs; Mrs. Siegfried Husserl, local music teacher 
George A. Kuhn, music editor of Sunday Call; Mrs. I. Hz ary 
Ogden, president of the Contemporary Club of Newark; 
Irvin Randolph, local music teacher; Rodney Savlor, organ- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church, Newark; Dr. Edward 
O. Schaaf, president of the Newark Philharmonic Concert 
Band Association. composer and authority on music; Mrs. 
F. B. Simons, second vice-president of the New Jersey Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs: E. Boyd Smack, director of the 


Newark Conservatory of Music; Mrs. Mandel Svet, former 
member of the Warsaw Conservatory in. Russia; Harriet 
Ware, composer; Clarence Wells, local music teacher 


Louise Westwood, supervisor of music in the Newark public 
schools: C. Mortimer Wiske, director of Newark Music 
Festival Association; Margaret D. Wotherspoon. general 
secretary of the Newark Y. W. C. A.; William L. R. Wurts, 
music and dramatic critic of the Ne wark Star- emer 
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Amelitea Gelli-Curci Says: 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 
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eight weeks, let me express my a 


February 23, 1923. 


preciation of your thorough understanding 
licity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 
-# own voice, It is with yw A of great satisfaction that | recommend to you those artists an 

in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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1926—THIRTY-SIXTH SEASON—1927 


The season (28 weeks) will embrace the following concerts in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, the home of the orchestra. 


12 TUESDAY AFT’N SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
28 FRIDAY AFT’N SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
28 SATURDAY EVE’G SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
12 CHILDREN’S CONCERTS (IN TWO SERIES) 

16 POPULAR CONCERTS 

1 MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 

1 NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 

CONCERT 










98 CONCERTS IN ITS OWN HOME 

Other Chicago and Suburban Engagements: 
8 CONCERTS AT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
4 SUBURBAN CONCERTS 





110 CONCERTS IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS 
Other Engagements : 
12 CONCERTS IN MILWAUKEE 
4 MISCELLANEOUS 


126 SERVICES IN 28 WEEKS 


NO OTHER ENGAGEMENTS CAN BE CON- 
SIDERED FOR TIME DURING ITS 28 WEEKS 
SEASON, FROM OCTOBER 15TH TO APRIL 
23RD. 


FREDERICK J. WESSELS 
Manager 
HENRY E, VOEGELI 


Assistant Manager 
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Conductor 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








London 


( HILDRI Concerts Start AGAIN 
fhe fourth Robert Mayer series of orchestral 
ris for « ilren have just begun. There will be six, 
each month, and the programs will be made up mainly 
cla " rks but with a fair proportion of modern 
" |. Malcolm Sargent continues to be the con- 
ductor and the ] ts include John Coates, Harriet Cohen, 
Beatrice Harrison and Albert Sammon No adults are 
ilowed at é neerts without children, M. S. 
Paris 
ENT D INDY LATEST Works 
Pas \ d’'Indy has been very busy. He has re 
cent f hed a Dyptique Méditerranéen, two orchestral 
site red by the light effects on the Riviera, and a 
col for flute, cello and string orchestra. 
N. DE B 
MapeLerne Kevtie ENGaAcep ror Ecypt 
Pas Madeleine Keltie, American soprano, has just 
igned a three months’ contract for twenty perlormances 
in Egypt. She is to make her Cairo debut next month in 
Madame Butterfly, the same role in which she made her first 
Par pI ince Her repertory will include Manon, 
Faust. Thais and Butterfly in French; Tosca, Boheme and 
Pagliacci in Italian. Madeleine Keltie has sung over one 
hundred performances in Italy and has also appeared in 
spain, at Covent Gardes London, and throughout the 
bren province N. ve B. 
Mat MacCormic To Sinc New Rovies 
| Mar MacCormic, whose debut in Romeo et 
Juliette at the Opéra was one of last season’s sensations, 
ill sing first performance of Herodiade this month 
ith Faust following shortly. She was the first American 
to sing at the Opéra in thirty years. Mary MacCormic’s 
uece has followed her appearances all summer and in 
terest has been aroused for her American concert tour next 
case r which twenty concerts are*already booked. 
N. ve B. 
First Overa-COMiQue NOVELTY spER NEw MANAGEMENT 
Pani The first novelty to he se at the Opéra- 
Comique under the management of Ricou and Masson will 
he La Tisseuse d'Orties, by Gustav Doret, whose Les Ama- 
ryllis has already been given there. Mme. Croiza will sing 


the leading role and Albert Wolff will conduct N. ve B. 


Vienna 
WEINGARTNER AND STRAUSS FOR VIENNA OPERA 

VIENN in an official statement given out by Franz 
Schneiderhan, the new general director of the State Thea- 
ters, it is announced that negotiations have been completed 
whereby Felix Weingartner will return to the Vienna Opera 
for ten guest performances in the early spring. It is fur 
ther stated that the long-standing negotiations with Strauss 
have at last been completed. The composer will make his 
re entry at the Staatsoper in December as guest conductor 
for twenty nights, which will be his first appearance since 
he resigned his directorship of the house two years ago. 
One of Strauss’ conditions was that Intermezzo be produced 
at the Staatsoper under his baton. The premiére has been 
et for December 4 P. B. 

VieNNA Opera IN Passive RESISTANCE 

Vienna.—A full meeting of the members of the Vienna 
Staatsoper has passed a resolution to enter into passive re- 
istance and, if necessary, to strike in order to enforce the 
increase in salaries which have been negotiated for 
several months. Particular stress is laid on the fact that 
the directorate of the Staatsoper has granted an increase 
to the orchestral players (whose salaries still fall below 
seventy dollars a month on an average), while the wishes 
of the singers and stage hands, and particularly those of 


the assistant conductors (who draw on an average less than 


forty doilars a month) have been ignored. The passing of 
the resolution means that all rehearsals and all extra work 
are completely suspended P. B 
News FROM THE AUSTRIAN MODERNISTS 
VIENNA Alban Berg, composer of Wozzeck, is at work 
upon his second opera Anski’s The Dybbuk is the subject 
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of the new opera by Wilhelm Grosz, whose new ballet, The 
Nutcracker, will be seen at Staatsoper here, and who has 
finished a second ballet along grotesque lines named Baby 
in the Bar. Julius Bittner has also completed a new bal 
let, Der Stock im Eisen, which deals with a Viennese leg 
end in conjunction with modern American elements, and 
has written a new and condensed version of his last opera, 
Das Rosengartlein. A Viennese opera is the latest work by 
Franz Schmidt, director of the Vienna State Academy and 
composer of Notre Dame and of that disma! operatic 
failure, Fredegundis. Rudolf Réti has finished a great 
symphonic cantata entitled The Great Meeting, after words 
by Wladimir Mjaskowsky, the Russian poet; it is revolu- 
tionary in tendency and will probably be heard for the first 
time at one of the Workers’ Symphony Concerts at Vienna 
P, 
Miscellaneous 

A WEINGARTNER WEEK AT 

Graz (Austria).—This city has just had a Weingartner 
Week during which the famous composer-conductor was 
the recipient of great ovations. The schedule of the Wein 
gartner festival included two orchestral concerts and a star 
performance of Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus, wi ith 
Weingartner at the desk, also a production of Shakespeare's 


GRAZ 


The Tempest with Weingartner’ s music, conducted and 
staged by the composer himself. 1 
New Music sy Russian COMPOSERS 


Moscow.—The new season will bring forth an unusually 
large number of big new compositions by Russian com 
posers. Alexander Krein has written a memorial cantata 
for Lenin, entitled January 21, 1924. Michael Gnessin has 
a new symphony with chorus in the last movement named 
Sketch of a Symphonic Monument and dedicated to the 
memory of the heroes of the revolution. Mjaskowsky is at 
work upon his new symphony (his eighth), and D. Mele- 
kich has completed a new big symphony. N. Roslavetz, young 
composer violinist, will produce his new violin concerto, and 
V. Pachalov, the musicologist, will have a hearing with an 
orchestral setting of a popular ballad by ar K. Kore- 


marev’s new opera, Ivan the Soldier, and R. Gliére’s new 
ballet, The Red Poppy, will both be given at Moscow. 
rs 
New Book on Puccini 
Rome.—A new book on Puccini, by two of his most inti- 
mate friends, and entitled, Puccini Close T¢ 


), has just been 
published by Vallecchi in Florence. D. P 
ZANDONAL ENGAGED ON New Work 
Rome. Riccardo Z 
the Leggenda di $ 
adapted by 


Zandonai is busy writing the music to 
San Antonio taken Deas Flaubert’s tale and 
Arturo Rossato. D. P. 
Pizzetti’s CoMPOSITIONS 
Rome.—lIldebrando Pizzetti has nearly completed the or- 
chestration to his new opera, Lo Straniero (The Stranger). 
He is also engaged on a new work, Il Re Pastore (The Shep- 


herd King). D.’?. 
Busoni TAsLet iN TRIESTE 
Trieste.—On the anniversary of Ferruccio B usoni’ s death 
a tablet was unveiled in his honor on the house Trieste 
where his childhood and early youth were spent. Ww. M. 


New Hanpet Society to Have Festiva 
Minster.—The first festival to be held by the new Han- 
del Society will be given in Miinster early in December. 
The program will include a hitherto unpublished choir can- 
tata. It is in the style of Zachaus, his teacher, and is the 
only known church work dating from his early life in 


Halle. Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg will be musical director. 
Cuopin STATUE IN WARSAW 
Warsaw.—A bronze statue of Chopin will be unveiled in 


Warsaw on October 17, the anniversary of his death. 


The Seattle Symphony and Its Conductor 

The newly organized Seattle Symphony Orchestra will give 
its first concert at the Metropolitan Theater, Seattle, on No- 
vember 8. This orchestra is unique in being the spontaneous 
creation of the Seattle Musicians’ Association and is operated 
by it in connection with a Citizens’ Committee composed of 
a group of prominent Seattle music patrons. 

It is also unique in being the only regular symphony 
orchestra in the United States to have a native-born conduc- 
tor. Karl Krueger, a biographical sketch of whom appeared 
in a recent issue of the Musicat Courter, is the man. Mr. 
Krueger was formerly with the Vienna Opera and comes to 
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CHARLOTTE LUND, 
who gave an opera recital on La Boheme on October 18, at 
the Institute of . irts and Sciences of Columbia University. 
This was the first of a course of six lectures there, and she 
will give a similar series (her third consecutive one) at the 
Bessttes Institute of Arts and Sciences. The first year, the 
series numbered four recitals; the second, seven. and this 
season, fourteen. Miss Lund’s New York series at the 
Princess Theater will take place on October 31, November 
14, December 12, February 6 and February 20. Her lecture 
recitals will consist of A Miscellaneous Operatic Recital, 
Turandot by Puccini, Mignon by Thomas, Manon by P. ucc ini, 
and The King’s Henchman by Taylor, novelties and revivals 
of this season at the Metropolitan Opera. Miss Lund will 
tour the South in January and will go to the Coast in March 
to start her frst tour of the Orient. 

cant Seilientesees of its veteran chef, 
Franz Schalk, who wrote of him: “I have no doubt that he 
will play an important role among the leading orchestral 
chiefs of his time and I take great pleasure in congratulating 

any city which chooses him as its leading musician.” 
Mr. Krueger is preparing a program for the opening con- 
cert which will begin with the Pathetique Symphony of 


Seattle with ‘the 


Tschaikowsky, to be followed after intermission by Weber's 
overture, Der Freischutz; Borodin’s On a Steppe of Central 
Asia; De Falla’s Fire Dance (El Amor Brujo); Strauss’ 


Blue Danube Waltz, and Sibelius’ Finlandia, The first pro 
gram will be given over entirely to the orchestra that the 
public may be given an opportunity to judge the quality of 
the new orchestra. Soloists and dates for the other concerts 
will shortly be announced. During the season the orchestra 
will play six Monday evening subscription concerts, one each 
month, five Sunday afternoon popular concerts, and four 
Saturday morning concerts for young people. In addition, 
theré will be five chamber symphony concerts by the Seattle 
Little Symphony, made up of members of the larger orches- 
tra, which will introduce to Seattle many compositions 
hitherto unheard there and a few which will have their first 
American hearings. 

There is great enthusiasm in the whole community for the 
new organization and, with Mr. Krueger at its head, vital 
and energetic, it has every ‘Prospect of a brilliant success. 


Philadelphia Opera Changes Opening Date 


George E. Nitzsche, president of the Philadelphia Opera 
Company, formerly La Scala Grand Opera Company, an- 
nounces that the season will be opened at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Philadelphia, November 13 instead of Nove m- 
ber 8, with Verdi's Il Trovatore. This change of date is 
owing to the production of The Miracle, which will end its 
run at the Opera House the first week of November. The 
Philadelphia Opera Company will leave for the South in 
January and give performances on tour. 
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Season 1926-27 


Booked Now: New Concord, Ohio (Messiah) December 10th, 
Boston, Mass., February 15th; Milton, March 6th. 











For additional dates apply to: 
Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Bldg., 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 





Songs 





(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 


Dear Heart, What Might Have Been, by Eleta Jan 
Brown and Herbert Spencer.—These are the authors of 
Underneath the Stars, Kiss Me With Your Eyes, Me 
Neenyah, and other successes, and this song is of such 
quality that it will undoubtedly be equally successful. 
The words are of an impressive sentimentality and, as 
everyone loves a lover, everyone also loves a love poem 
—and this is one. The music starts with the usual short 
verse, followed by a refrain of sixteen bars in length 
_ and most effective. The vocal part is good for the singer 
and the accompaniment sonorous without being difficult 
to play. Altogether this is a first rate song and it will 
recommend itself as soon as the orchestras begin playing 
it and singers begin using it on the public stage. 


Books 


(Charles Scribner's Sons) 


My Musical Life, by Walter Damrosch.—Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s recently published autobiography cannot fail to 
engage the attention of those interested in music through- 
out the country as a whole, and especially in New York, 
during the last fifty years. Mr. Damrosch wrote down 
his experiences because, as he says, he “thought that the 
many and varied events. in a long musical life would prove 
interesting to American musicians and readers generally.” 
On the whole one is inclined to agree with the author, but 
at times cannot help but feel that Mr. Damrosch might 
better have written a direct treatise on the growth and 
development of such organizations as the New York 
Symphony Orchestra or the Oratorio Society of New 
York. One cannot imagine even the most enthusiastic 
follower of musical affairs stopping to read with any 
amount of interest such a list of names as that of the 
forty or more initial subscribers to the first New York 
Symphony fund. 

On the other hand, Mr. Damrosch’s reminiscences, for 
the most part, are keenly interesting. The title of the 
book is a happy choice. The reader readily sees that Mr. 
Damrosch, from his early youth, “lived” his music in a 
vital, intensive manner. Surrounded from his infancy by 
an atmosphere in which music was dominant, his father 
a conductor and musician of fame, his mother a cele- 
brated singer, his home in Breslau frequented by such 
musical celebrities as Joachim, Liszt, Wagner, Von 
Biilow, Clara Schumann, Tausig, Auer, and Rubinstein, 
it is small wonder that Walter, at an early age, chose 
music as his profession, and instead of the usual recrea- 
tions of a child, spent his time building, lighting, design- 
ing scenery for, and producing operas in a miniature 
Wagnerian theater of Bayreuth. 

It is interesting to note the barren state of music in 
this country in the year 1871, when Damrosch first came 
here from Germany, and to compare it with the musical 
conditions in this country today. There is no doubt that 
Damrosch—pére and fils—had more to do with this 
change than any other two men of the same period. It 
was the elder Damrosch who founded the New York 
Oratorio Society in 1873, the first performance of which 
took place in the warerooms of the Knabe Piano Com- 
pany, and the New York Symphony Society in 1877. It 
was he who first introduced Wagnerian opera in America 
in 1884, when he became director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. At his death the responsibilities of car- 
rying on these numerous branches of musical activity 
fell heavily on the shoulders of young Walter, who, at the 
age of twenty-three, was obliged to take the entire opera 
company of 150 members on tour through the country. 
The next year he became assistant director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House and made contracts with Lilli 
Lehmann, Emil Fischer, Max Alvary, and Anton Seidl 
to come to America and to act as the mainstay of German 
opera here. : 

There are those who are inclined to be annoyed with 
the writer of an autobiography, charging him with undue 
egotism. ‘This is, for the most part, an undeserved and 
unjustifiable criticism. A 

Mr. Damrosch, in his many years of conductorship and 
producership, has proved himself a musical genius. He 
is not modest. There is no reason why he should be. At 
least he is generous. Many of his pages are filled with 
careful sketches and anecdotes concerning famous artists, 
musicians, and composers. He tells of the gentle, kindly 
Liszt, whom he visited in 1882; of the brilliant and em- 
bittered Von Biilow; of his experiences with the majestic 
Lilli Lehmann when she sang for the Metropolitan and 
later for the Damrosch Opera Company; and various 
interesting glimpses of the lives of such artists as Emil 
Fischer, with his buxom and rather shrewish wife; of 
Stehmann, who could learn an operatic role over night 
and sing it from memory the following evening without a 
mistake; of Marianne Brandt, who, in order to claim a 
registered letter waiting for her at the General Post- 
Office, identified herself by unexpectedly singing the 
great Cadenza from her principal aria in Le Prophete; 
of the melancholy Tschaikowsky; of, the great statesman, 
composer, and virtuoso, Paderewski; and of the “grand 
maitre,” Camile Saint-Saéns. : : ‘ 

Judging the book from an autobiographical standpoint, 
one is inclined to be somewhat disappointed in it,—there 
is too little of the man revealed. But it gives one a thor- 
oughly adequate conception of the condition of musical 
affairs in this country fifty years ago, and of the pioneer 
work done then and subsequently to introduce and in- 
terest the public in the works of the great masters of 
music. 


Southern Tour for New York String Quartet 


For the third successive year the New York String Ouar- 
tet will journey South in January to play in Palm Beach 
for the Society of Arts, and give a series of private per- 
formances for music lovers of that exclusive winter colony. 
In this series in 1926 over forty compositions, including 
most of the major works of chamber music literature, were 
performed. 
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Francis Stuart Artist-Pupils 
Active 

Francis Stuart, vocal teacher and ex- 
ponent of the Lamperti Method, re- 
sumed teaching on October 1 in his 
Carnegie Hall studio, following a suc- 
cessful master class of six weeks each 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Knowing Mr. Stuart's sound experience 
as a true disciple of the old Lamperti 
method of bel canto, he was sought by 
many advanced pupils from various 
parts of the West. Mr. Stuart has been 
teaching this well known method almost 
since he left the famous maestro’s 
studio, forsaking a singing career be- 
cause he felt his best efforts could be 
used in imparting his knowledge to 
others—a fact with which the elder 
Lamperti impressed him. 

Mr. Stuart has pupils singing with 
success in opera, concert, on the light 
opera stage and in vaudeville. Luisa 
Silva has had a successful career abroad. 
She sang last summer during the opera season in Parma, 
her essayals of Carmen and Trovatore winning the favor 
of the press and public. Mme. Silva also had two im- 
portant concerts in Milan. Another artist-pupil on this side 
of the water, who enjoyed great favor recently in the title 
role of Traviata in San Diego, Cal., is Beatrice Bowman. 
Mr. Stuart heard Miss Bowman sing at an open air concert 
in Los Angeles while he was in the West, and on which 
occasion she was most cordially received. These and many 
more of the Francis Stuart artist-pupils are reflecting credit 
upon the fine work of their teacher. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

PittspurcH, Pa.—The campaign for the 3,800 members 
necessary to place the Pittsburgh Symphony Society on a 
permanent basis opened with a rush that promises success to 
the venture that if successful will give Pittsburgh an orches- 
tra of its own, The drive continued with teams of men and 
women combing the city in the endeavor to put the society 
over. The membership named above is necessary to insure 
the success of the orchestra, With the number of subscrip- 
tions secured, Pittsburgh will boast, for the first time since 
1905, a symphony orchestra of its own. The Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society made its first appearance in a single con- 
cert last spring, given in Syria Mosque, when a tremendous 
success was scored, a beautiful performance given, and the 
orchestra, of some ninety members, revealed as an organiza- 
tion worthy the support of the entire city. 

A new choral society is being organized in Pittsburgh by 
the music department of the Congress of Women’s Clubs. 
The club announces Earl B. Collins as director. Mr. Collins 
is well known as a musician in the city and has been espe- 
cially successful as the director of the Nurses’ Glee Club 
of the Allegheny General Hospital. All women are eligible 
whether members of the Congress or not. 

Frank Brosky, who has just returned from a holiday on the 
New Jersey coast, announces the opening of his studios. 

A particularly interesting course is planned for New Ken- 
‘ington under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. Lyceum when 
the Ritz Male Quartet and George Price, harpist, will be 
heard. The succeeding numbers of the course will include 
the Scottish Musical Comedy Company, Herbert Sprague 
in Rip Van Winkle, the Rosel Quintet and Geoffrey O’Hara 
in a lecture-recital. 

The annual concert by the Grand Army Band of Scottdale 
for residents of the fourth ward was played recently on the 
firehouse lawn. Soloists were Lillian and Florence Kuhns, 
with J. Frank directing. 

The Koppel Glee Club of Ellwood City has arranged a busy 
program for the new season. Members of the club are: 
First tenors, Bjarne Asper, Rev. C. A, Skoog, Alaf Asper, 
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~ TWO ARTIST-PUPILS 
OF 
FRANCIS STUART 


(Left) Beatrice Bowman 
(Right) Luisa Silva 


Kaare Asper; second tenors, W. H. Law, Vincent Stewart, 
W. Richter, Lester Linzey, Dr. W. H. Shields; baritones, 
W. V. Stewart, A. White, George White; basses, C. Sher- 
man, A. Wetzel, S. Aldrich, with Edith Law, pianist. ; 
The pupils of Gladys Blackburn, Jeannette, gave a recital 
in the Norwin High School. B. McM. 


May Stone Pupils in Demand 


Gail Webster, coloratura soprano, has been engaged by 
Murray Anderson for a thirteen weeks’ tour in the Public 
Theaters. She has one of the leading roles in the Lovers 
in Porcelain, which started with a week at the Rivoli 
Theater, New York, September 4. 

Betty Wayne, coloratura soprano, has been engaged by 
the Shuberts as soloist for the Chicago production of 
Artists and Models. 

These singers are artist-pupils of May Stone, who will 
re-open her New York studio on October 1. 


Daniel Mayer Offices Moved 


Concert Management Daniel Mayer, Inc., has moved its 
offices in Aeolian Hall to Rooms 1516-1517 Steinway Hall. 





: WESSELL STUDIOS 


FLORENCE WESSELL 


VOICE PRODUCTION-COACHING 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 





VOICES HEARD BY APPOINTMENT 


Chickering Hall 29 West 57th St. 
New York 
Plaza 4984 




















EMILY ROSEVE 





AMERICAN SOPRANO 


“Miss Rosevelt is endowed 
with a beautiful, liquid voice 
which she uses with full effec- 
tiveness,” said the Boston 
Transcript after the Elijah 
with Handel and Haydn So-_ jf 


ciety, April 4, 1926. 
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OPERA IN VENICE 


Brilliant Closing of a Memorable Season 
VENICE The summer season of grand opera at the 
Malibran closed amid great excitement It would be dif- 
ficult for Americans who have not heard opera over here 
to imagine such a scene as the farewell periormances ol} 


Wesselowsky during the last week ; 

The opera was Tosca. After the last curtain had fallen, 
vhen the artists came before the footlights to take their 
call in responses to the applause and cheers trom all parts 
of the old classi opera house, a rain oO} pink flowers fell 


upon them, coming from everywhere. 
How was it everyone had thought to bring pink flowers? 





The answer soon came From a number of the boxes a 
core of white pigeons were thrown Almost without ex 
ception they flew directly to the stage and lit there, walking 
around fearlessly among the pink roses and carnations, green 
sprays and bowing, bewildered artists 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten sight, and closed a mem 
orable night and a great performance of Tosca 

Vesselowsky had chosen Cavaradossi as the role in 
which to make his farewell appearance before the Venetian 
public and he was simply superb as the noble artist-patriot 

Ihe Scarpia was the celebrated baritone, By. Franceschi, 

nsidered here as oné of the best in the part before the 
| tbl 

And the Tosca She was an American girl, who le 
than t years ag was working away at her typewriter 





EMILIE SARTER 


in New York, Witt I Medicine 
Company 

Her name is Emilie Sartetr 
if someone had told me she was 
Bernhardt, a grand-daughter 


the talent of the first of all 


secretary of the De atent 
just Emilie Sarter. But 
a grand-daughter of Sarah 
had inherited much of 
loscas, it would have seemed 


who 


very natural to me 

And this was her debut—her first appearance in grand 
opera, the first time she had ever sung in public with an 
orchestra, in one of Europe’s most fascinating opera houses, 
before the much feared Venetian public, surrounded by 
Italy's foremost artists 

She came through the ordeal triumphantly. Her voice 
is not one of great power—the writer has heard more 


sonority in the second act—but has one felt that second act 


more intensely? Has one lived through it in this way. with 
other Toscas And her voice has much purity and bril- 
liance, especially in the upper register 

But as with other singing actresses of the past and some 
few of the present day, one doesn't think of voice when 
Emilie Sarter interprets Tosca. She is Tosca. The charm, 
the fascination, the insinuation, the gentleness, the fright, 


the terror, the entreating, the suffering turning to abject 
agony, the appeal to heaven, the conception of crime, the 
lightning like decision, the hatred the superstition, then 


again the love ending with the defiant cry: “We shall 
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meet before God, oh Scarpia!” (Oh Scarpia davanti a 
Dio!). Every emotion was there, for Tosca was before us. 
Miss Sarter is the American pupil of whom her teacher, 
J. H. Duval, spoke to me so enthusiastically. She is the first 
of Maestro Duval’s American pupils to make a debut this 
year in Italy. The voice is splendidly trained and instead 
of seeming to feel her way as young artists generally do, 
Miss Sarter gives the impression of perfect mastery of her 
voice and of herself generally. It is rumored she has other 
important engagéments. M. L. 


Sylvia Lent Discusses Need of Balance in 
One’s Life 

Despite her youthful appearance, Sylvia Lent is a young 
woman of decided convictions about the need of balance in 
one’s life. Her views on the subject are by no means dog- 
matic—she has too little of the aggressive qualities of the 
propagandist for that—but when questioned 
is to why artists so seldom “behave like hu 
man beings,” she ventured the opinion that 
there was not the necessary balance—in other 
words, that the ego was out of alignment 

If an artist thinks too much about self and 
art, it will necessarily result in the ego tak 
ing on weight entirely disproportionate to its 
base and becoming top-heavy. To reduce the 
and restore the artist to normalcy means 
a gradual drawing-away of the thought from 
its center of attraction by daily exercise, such 
as tennis, golfing, swimming, horseback rid 
ing [he violinist’s own favorite form of 
exercise is horseback riding. She finds that 
the Greeks were near the truth when they 
gave to Pegasus the wings of inspiration, for 
horseback riding is like giving wings to one’s 
thoughts. It thrills one through and through 
lhe world seems made for the rides alone as 
he flies through quiet lanes in the early morn 


ego 


ing. No one who has once known the thrill 
of an early morning canter will ever be 
content again to lie in bed and wait for 


breakfast, or lose himself in the 
paper crossword puzzle. 


morning 


However, with the best efforts to forget, 
one’s art will obtrude, and Miss Lent ac- 
knowledges that her happiest moments are 
with her beloved Gagliano, a rare instrument 
that was given to her by her father when she 
was a little girl. She finds her greatest thrill 
in playing with orchestra. Despite her youth, 
she has already a significant list of successes 


with orchestra, including her appearances 
with the New York State, the Chicago, the 
New York Symphony and the Detroit Sym 


phony orchestras, and her recent success at 
the Sesqui-Centennial with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Frederick Stock. This last 
appearance was distinctly appropriate from 
the fact that Sylvia Lent is an American girl, 
who gained her entire musical training in 
America. Her one professional visit abroad 
was made upon the advice of Professor Auer, 
with whom she coached here in this country. 
He suggested that she make her professional 
debut in Germany prior to her debut in this 
country . This she did, giving her first Ber 
lin recital in 1922. Her American debut oc- 
curred in March of the following year. “7 

Miss Lent is now in her fourth season be 
fore the public. In this short time, in addi 
tion to her orchestral appearances, she has appeared as solo- 
ist at the Evanston, Ann Arbor, Newark, and Cornell fes 


tivals, and has played in recital. in most of the larger 
musical centers of the country. She has already amply 
justified the remark of one Berlin critic who wrote, “We 


rank her with those dedicated to the highest in art.” 


Albert Stoessel an Interesting Personality 


Albert Stoessel, well known conductor, is a unique indi- 
viduality. In gifted artists and musicians one generally 
expects to find a gift of explosiveness, a highly sensitive 
make-up and a regard for these sensibilities at the cost of 
others. Instead, in Mr. Stoessel is found a polished, ur- 
bane, patient and understanding musician and one that ac- 
complishes results. For those who have had the pleasure 
of having worked with Mr. Stoessel it has been given to 
them to see a gentleman with charm, an unconscious charm 
of personality, and sense of beauty, spiritual and intel- 
lectual, which is translated into harmony of purpose and 
result. In his conducting Mr. Stoessel works easily. His 
baton moves with rhythm of enjoyment and yet of earnest- 
ness, and the times of discouragement are bridged over by 
his wide experience. He is known to have said at one time, 
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after being asked what happened if one worked with a 
medium which did not achieve the completed beauty which 
he loves, “The beauty is there, very radiant and desirable 
and untarnished by incidental discord. You never quite 
achieve it. But you are always achieving a little more of 
it, and in the face of its serene completeness impatience is 
a trivial thing for which you have no room. When a con- 
ductor knows his music he has something to live with that 
carries him above irritation. The more sensitive he is, the 
more does the vision of the complete harmony, the deep and 
beautiful meaning of the composer, become the supreme 
outlet for his sensitivity.” And this is essentially Mr. Stoes- 
sel himself. 


Homer Mowe Gives Pupils’ Recital 
Homer Mowe gave his first pupils’ 
at his 


recital of the season 


studio on October 9. Six of his pupils took part 
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HER SMALL 
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get Cus To GET THE 
/GREATEST PLEASURE AND 
THRILL OF ALL OUT OF HER 
OWN SOLO APPEARANCES 


WITH ORCHESTRA 
SYLVIA LENT 
in an interesting program. Lillian Gillis, soprano soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Perth Amboy, N J., sang 


the aria from Cavalleria and songs by Schneider and Horn, 
showing a voice of appealing quality and fine fullness and 
power. Laura Vekroff, soprano, gave pleasure with a 
smooth, resonant voice in songs by Woodman, La Forge 
and Ware, her high tones being produced with great ease. 
Carol Hughes revealed a promising soprano voice in her 
group of songs, and William Horley, baritone, sang the 
Prologue from Pagliacci and the Serenade from Don Gio- 
vanni with a voice of fine quality and ringing high tones 
Louisa Curcio was much enjoyed in songs by Speaks and 
Logan, and Hazel Brogger, making her first appearance at 
these recitals, gave a fine performance of two arias from 
Manon and Traviata, her voice being a coloratura’ soprano, 
running easily up to high D and down to low A flat with 
an even scale. good resonance and pleasing quality, and her 
performance giving promise of future successes. Mr. Mowe’s 
sister, Mrs. Robert Lancaster, of Bellerose, L. I., was the 
hostess of the evening. 

These recitals are to be given at intervals throughout the 
winter, having proven to be of great value during the past 
year, 














WALTER OBERT 


EMINENT 1 PIANIST 
EUROPEAN TRIUMPH! 

Vienna, June 3, 1926. “... the Moonlight Sonata espe. 
clally, was played with deep understanding and in fine 
style, and ensured for this en ge the respect which 
Berlin and Prague have previously bestowed upon him.” 
NOW BOOKING FOR SEASON "1907-28. 

still open season 1926-27 
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LAUDIA MUZIO 


after an absence of years from her native Italy 


WINS TRIUMPHAL SUCCESS 


AT LA SCALA, MILAN, with Arturo Toscanini conducting 


IOLETTA IN 
TRAVIATA 


(Milan papers of April 12, 1926) 


CORRIERE DELLA SERA 


The re-appearance of Traviata was accompanied last 
night at the Scala by the re-appearance of a talented 
artist, whom the foreign stages have prevented us 
from hearing for some years, but who had left us 
with most agreeable remembrances of success. Claudia 
Muzio may well be delighted with this return to the 
theatre from which she went forth to become a celeh- 
ritv. The cheering of the nublic was most enthusiastic. 
With an easy and beautiful voice Muzio interpreted 
with great nobility the lines and musical versonage 
created by the genius of Verdi. She has the sinrer- 
genius that is worthy of the great success she attained 
vesterday. There were five calls after the first act, 
four after the second, and several further after the 
last, with cheering after the two preludes and on each 
appearance of Toscanini and Muzio. 


IL SECOLO 

Claudia Muzio last night represented the greatest 
attraction of Traviata at the Scala. The echo of the 
heyond-the-sea successes of this singer had reached 
Italv, but for several vears the Milan public had not 
had the chance to hear her. Her return to our greatest 
theatre was therefore waited for with curiosity and 
interest. The promised resumption of the Verdian 
masterpiece offered a good chance to present this 
artist in one of the most important roles that our 
repertorv may boast of. Claudia Muzio was able fully 
to satisfy the expectation awakened by her name. The 
interpretation of the Traviata which she has offered 
is one of the verv best that we have heard. The per- 
formance was a big success; with many cheers in open 
scene. Six calls to the proscenium after the first act, 
two of them with Toscanini, and one for Muzio alone; 
three after the first scene of the second act, and five 
at the end: many more after the third act, many with 
the participation of Arturo Toscanini, 


iL POPOLO D'ITALIA 

Traviata is considered a great test for famous 
artists and with reason. Besides the difficulties of 
exclusively artistic kind, bold problems of vocal tech- 
nic have to be met and overpowered in the frail and 
heroic person of Traviata. Therefore the task of 
Claudia Muzio was worthy of her name and she is one 
of the most admired and most admirable artists of the 
lyric stage, a singer of uncommon ability, aristocratic, 
and most distinguished. She has a beautiful voice 
which she brings forth with ease, a limpid, vast, vib- 
rating voice. She gave with this Traviata of hers a 
conspicuous proof of the greatness of her art. The 
conductor was Toscanini, who directed with most bril- 
liant skill and with his magical hand, 


L'ITALIA 


The resumption of Traviata this year had a par- 
ticular zest of curiosity owing to the return of Claudia 
Muzio of the lyric stage, who long since had deserted 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO 


the theatres that witnessed the dawn of her splendid 
artistic career. Violetta brought this valued artist a 
great triumphal success. The date of April 11, 1916 will 
be from now for Claudia Muzio the most valued 
passport, 


IL PROGRESSO 

The great expectation of hearing again the soprano 
Claudia Muzio, who, at the head of the Italian artists 
who maintain abroad the high standards of Italian art, 
filled our greatest theatre with a public, desirous to 
enjoy an artistic pleasure. We must own that the 
expectation was not disappointing as Muzio—who pos- 
sesses a beautiful voice, a marvellous mezzo voice, a 
moving scenic interpretation and a clear pronunciation 
-succeeded in giving life to Violetta. The performance 
had a very lively success, the calls for the principal 
artist were above twenty, with special significance to 
Maestro Toscanini and to Muzio. 


it SOLE 

The great theatre has found again at last with the 
resumption of Traviata—as usual, exquisitely con- 
ducted by Toscanini—a really worthy interpreter of 
its best traditions, and no doubt better than all the 
others that have been played on the illustrious stages 

We remembered of Claudia Muzio her very beautiful 
voice and temperamental gifts, before she attained in 
America a solid renown and much wealth. Now, on 
her wished-for return, we must affirm that no damage 
has befallen her beyond the ocean, but that on the 
contrary her original gifts bear the brand of perfection 
Traviata, sung by Muzio, is exquisite musical enjoy- 
ment, which will remain memorable. 


AMBROSIANO 

Had it been granted to Verdi to come back to the 
world and be present last night at the Scala perform- 
ance, I think his stern face would have been lighted 
with satisfaction. In spite of the enormous expectation 
of the public, the measure of the interpretative force of 
Claudia Muzio was found last night complete. On 
her return from America, she won a battle. Very sel- 
dom has the public of the Scala given vent to such a 
warm enthusiasm, so sincere, so general as could be 
seen yesterday. 
AVANTI 

We know by ancient as well as recent experience 
that the battles of the Scala are hardest for the artist 
of great renown. Claudia Muzio won magnificently, 
however, on Sunday night. The public was conquered 
from her first tones, and the celebrated singer held 
her conquest up to the end. Her vocal means are 
very rich. 
LA BORSA 

Claudia Muzio is a Violetta full of passion, able to 
modulate with skill her voice in an agreeable round 
and pleasing tone; she obtains, especially in her 
middle voice, exquisite effects. She was most cheered 
and very heartily welcomed by the public. 


LA SERA 

Muzio conquered brilliantly. If we say that her 
success was really a triumph, we only relate, as 
faithful chroniclers, the story of the evening, in which 
almost each of the traditional passages was welcomed 
with approbation and often with cheers in open scene, 
while the calls at the end of each act were most num- 
erous and particularly directed at Violetta (Muzio). 
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AS LEONORA IN 
IL TROVATORE 


(Milan papers of April 18, 1926) 


CORRIERE DELLA SERA 

Claudia Muzio was Leonora of exquisite voice and 
perfect singing-style. She was repeatedly applauded 
with great warmth. 


IL SECOLO 
An Exceptional Execution of Trovatore 

The performance of Trovatore was really exceptional 
The magnificent interpretation of the Verdian master- 
piece, offered by Toscanini, was enhanced last night 
by a new element of extraordinary worth. Claudia 
Muzio acted as Leonora and conquered the public 
again by the excellency of her art and the great beauty 
of her voice and her singing method. The art of this 
singer has rare qualities of purity, grace and fineness 


IL POPOLO D'ITALIA 
In the part of Leonora, Muzto gave a high proof of 
her beautiful singing and exquisite art 


L'ITALIA 

The personage of Leonora was magnificently en- 
hanced by this splendid artist; fullness of voice, sure- 
ness of emission, passion of singing, all contributed to 
make of this protagonist a worshipped artist, cheered 
with warm applause. 


IL SOLE 

The greatest interesf in the present reproduction 
was created by Muzio. She conquered suddenly with 
magnificence and absolute superiority, from the famous 
“aria” of the first act We do not remember many 
other artists who have performed it with such per- 
fection Her voice was really most beautiful and 
powerful, her exceptional skill and superb style and 
extreme sureness lent to the well known aria particular 
artistic value. There were five or six cails for her, with 
Toscanini and the other artists. But they were only 
the beginning of a symphony of applause 


AVANTI 

The sixth performance of Trovatore, with an excep- 
tional Leonora, Claudia Muzio, called last night to the 
Scala a most crowded and enthusiastic public. The 
chronic of the evening records, in fact, four or §is 


calls after each act; applause in open scene for Mu®io 
in the second scene of the first act and in the scene’ of 
the prison Maestro Toscanini constantly divided 
with the principal artists the honors of the stage 

LA SERA 


Muzio triumphed as Leonora as she had triumphed 
as Violetta; her magnificent voice, of a full and equal 
volume, soared with sure mastery from the most acute 
tones to the lowest ones, always full and well sounding, 
with a rich treasure of mezza voce, with amplitude of 
dramatic feeling; her regal figure and most dis- 
tinguished attitudes made of her a perfect and faultless 
Leonora 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 








N. A. O. Executive Committee Meets 
One thousand two hundred and thirty dollars was reported 
the balance in the treasury of the National Association of 
(Jrganists on September 1, at the executive committee meet 


were present Misses Carpenter, 
Treadwell, Chairman 


ing of October 11, when there 
Kitchener, President McAll, Tre 
} 


1 asuret 
Senator Ric 


Norton wards, Secretar Nevins, and Messrs 
Farnam, Harris, Noble, Sammond, Stanley and Riesberg 
,Preceding, during, and following a lunch, association mat 
ters brought lively discussion The treasury is in the best 
condition in its history. The new publication, The Bulletin 
edited by Ralph A. Harris, received compliments, for it is full 
of news of coming event November 8 a dinner will be 
given at the Church of the Intercession parish house to Mr 
Candlyn, winner of the $500 prize for his organ sonata ; he 
will later in the evening perform this, and distinguished 
guests will be invited. Dise ion of the $1,000 Prize Com 
petition for 1927 followed, this work to be for organ and 
orchestra. A letter from E. S. Barnes, chairman of the com 
mittee on public worship, was read. It is planned to issue a 
directory by States of the N. A. O. membership 
Anca SeriovaA PIANo Recital 
Anca Seidlova, Czecho-Slovakian pianist, gave a_ recital 
at Aeolian Hall, October 8, when she played Bach, Chopin 
Liszt, and modern Russian work Hitherto known as ac 
ompanist at the Mehan Studios, Miss Seidlova made a 
ery favorable impression through her excellent technic 
ind sympathetic expression. She played three encores, and 
s commended by the New York pre 
Gieason Back From Evropt 
Harold Gleason, of the Eastman School of Music, has re 
turned rom europe Accompanied by Mrs Gleason. he 
spent some time in Cambridge, England, at the English Folk 
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Of all the hundreds who heard 
her in the auditorium of the Woman's 
Club t certain there is not one 

ho does not hope her appearance pre 
sage mat more recitals in this city 
} t loubtful if a young musician 
ever Ww her first Atlanta audience 

re thoroughly than did Miss Lent 
She is a splendid artist.’ Atlanta 
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Dancing School. Although invited to give recitals Mr. 
Gleason preferred a complete rest, after a very strenuous 
summer school session. The remainder of the time was spent 
in Paris and Southern France visiting Biarritz, Carcasonne 
and Nice. He opened two new organs in October, a three 
manual and echo in Geneva, N. Y., and a three manual in 
the East Side Presbyterian ‘Church, Rochester, N. Y. He 
has a busy winter ahead of him at the Eastern School, and 
as organist-director of the Brick Church 

Dickinson’s Brick CuHurcH PROGRAMS 

on October 10, 
Bectho- 
and he 
Jorodin. 


Dickinson and his excellent choir, 
performed standard works by Stainer, Christensen, 
ven, Watson, Handel, Nageli and Mendelsshon, 
played organ solos by Clarence Lucas, D’Evry and 


Clarence 


GRranpd Opera Society Gives Faust, Ficaro, TRAVIATA 
Zilpha May Barnes (Wood) conducting, the Grand Opera 
Society of New York was heard within a fortnight in the 
operas Faust, Figaro and La Traviata; in the cast were 
young singers with promising voices, and the performances 
will soon include T Hoffman 
McALL ANd TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
Reginald L. McAll, A. B., 
Covenant and president of the 
ganists, is active in the new Training School in Church 
Music, under the auspices of the Federation of Churches. 
Practical Music Leadership, and Piano Leadership, are sub 
jects in his department. 


AND 


‘ales of 
HURCH Mus« 

organist of the Church of the 
National Association of Or- 


Borowski SONATA AT BALDWIN RECITAL 


Felix Borowski’s brilliant first, sonata is on the program 
for Prof. Baldwin’s October 24 recital, which concludes 
with Liszt’s B-A-C-H. 


Nevtt 

Iriends of Vera Nette, soprano, will be glad to 
following an operation she is making good recovery 
is on the faculty of the N. Y. College ot Music. 


CLARENCE DiCKINSON AT THE CHURCH 


VERA CONVALESCING 
learn that 


She 


Bru iN 

Clarence Dickinson arranged an interesting musical pro- 
gram for both the morning and evening services on October 
10 at the Brick Presbyterian Church, in New York, where 
he is organist. 

DAMBMANN Stupio Reopens 

Kmma A, Dambmann returned from a vacation spent in 
her seashore bungalow at Shelter Harbor, R. I., and 
tour of Canada, has re-opened her New York studio 


also a 


RANDEGGER’S Pustic Lecture RecitALs 


Ameri 
playing 


G. Aldo Randegger will give a piano recital at the 
can Museum of Natural History, November 10, 


classic and modern works, with illuminating remarks; this 
is one of the free public lectures given under the auspices 
of the Board of Education. 


Rupy Gerarp, VIOLINIST, IN FRANCE 

violinist, who scored success with 
the U. S. Naval Band in Washington, D. C., is in Europe, 
and recently “flew” from London to Paris. She then went 
to Brussels and from there then to Holland, playing in both 


countries, 


Ruby Gerard (deLaet), 


Samuel Ljungkvist Resumes Work 

Samuel Ljungkvist has already resumed teaching in his 
new studios, opposite the home of Charles M. Schwab. 
Owing to the increasing number of applications for lessons 
it is necessary that Mr. Ljungkvist devote more time to 
teaching this year. In speaking to the New York vocal 
teacher and active singer about his method of voice produc- 
tion and singing in general, one was impressed with his 
knowledge on the subject. He filled the questioner with 
every confidence. 

The gospel upon which his entire work is founded consists 
of three absolute principles of singing: breath control, 
resonance and articulation. With these as a foundation, Mr. 
Ljungkvist has achieved excellent results. He is a native 
of Sweden and, although comparatively new to this country, 





SAMUEL LJUNGKVIST 


has acquired a mastery of the English language. He 
declares that English can be used in singing to the same 
advantage as any other tongue, provided the student is in- 
formed in the correct use of it, but he also claims that it is 
the duty of the voice instructor, particularly the one who is a 
foreigner, to perfect himself in the language before he under- 
takes to teach students to sing in it and also before venturing 
an opinion as to valuation in connection with the art of 
singing. 

Mr. Ljungkvist also teaches one day 
Orange. 


a week in East 


A New Witmark Ballad 
Dear Heart, What Might Have Been, new ballad-composi- 
tion of Herbert Spencer and Fleta Jan Brown, which has 
just been published by M. Witmark & Sons, is beginning 
to take hold very quickly. Sigurd Nilssen, of the Capito! 


October 21, 1926 





NOVELLO, 


Imerica im 


MARIE 
Welsh pianist, who will return to 
after an absence of several years. Miss 1d 
a tour of llorida, appearing also in other important cities. 
She will play with the London Symphony in London, under 
the baton of Bruno Walter before sailing for America next 


November 


Novello will make 


month. (Photo by Compton Coilier.) 
Theater family, has been broadcasting it during the Capitol 
hour over Station WEAF; the Brahms Quartet has incor 
porated it into its standard repertory and will feature it 
at its Aeolian Hall recital this winter; and among the ar 
tists who have become interested in the song and plan to 
program it during the year are Anna Fitziu, Lotta Madden, 
Suzanne Kenyon, Joseph Wetzel, Franklin Riker and 


Christine Langenhan. 
Concerts at Fontainebleau School of Music 


Many interesting recitals were given during the past sum 
mer at the Fontainebleau School of Music, Fontainebleau, 


France. On August 19 there was a festival of music by 
Saint-Saéns, the program for which was presented by | 
Philipp, Paul Bazelaire, Henri Libert, Gerald Reynolds, 
Thamzine Cox, Helen T. McCarthy, Edith Piper, Harriet 
Eels, Marion Pickles, Berthe Herbert, Henry Lynskey, 
Robert Crawford and Victor Prahl, and a chorus and or 
chestra composed of students from the Conservatorie and 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. August 23 American com 
posers were given a hearing, among them Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Ernest Bloch, George Gershwin, Edwin Grasse, 
John Alden Carpenter, Charles Griffes, Hedy Spielter, 
Claire Schneider, Edwin Tracy, Marianne Genet, Henry 


This program was presented by 
Jarbara Lull, Ruth McLinn, 


Sachs and Adelaide Lee. 
Elizabeth Driver, Rock Ferris, 


Victor Prahl, John Kirkpatrick, Jr., Marion Selee Pickles 
and Violet Cossack. Works by Louis Aubert were given 
on August 26 by M. Aubert, assisted by Germaine Bertal, 
Pierre Reitlinger and Jean-Morel. This concert also in- 


cluded a lecture on Aubert by Jacques Pillois. Members 
of the organ class at the Fontainebleau School presented an 
interesting program on August 30, those re. part being 
Adelaide M. Lee, Louise Mercer, Elmer Tidmarsh and 
A. Iver Coleman. September 6 marked * giving of com 


positions from the pen of Charles-Marie Widor by Helia 
Wolska, Charles-Marie Widor, Marcel Dupré, Deegan, Eva 
Geisinger, I. Hubbard, Beatrice Weller and M. McAvoy. 


On September 13 a concert-causerie was given by Thomas 
Salignac, of the Opera Comique, his subject being Music 
and the Animals. After the causerie he played a number 
of compositions to illustrate his remarks. Suateuber 20 a 
grand concert was given by students of the school. 


Olga Burgtorf Singing with Success 


Olga Burgtorf, contralto, has been appearing with suc 
cess in concert and recital, assisted by Gertrude Johnson, 
pianist; Franz Kaltenborn, violinist, and the Kaltenborn 
String Quartet. Mme. Burgtorf is a native of the United 
States. She began her studies in this country with Belle 
Cole, later studied with Wilhelmina Ertz, and continued her 
musical education in Europe with Jacques Bouhy of Paris. 
The contralto has the distinction of singing in twenty lan- 
guages. She studied the Oriental languages with some of 
the foremost singers of those Eastern countries. Mme 
Burgtorf has given many recitals at the private residences 
of society people and also has sung at universities, colleges, 
schools and organizations of various kinds. Following an 
appearance in New York, the New York Press critic stated : 
“Mme. Burgtorf’s recitals have a merit and charm peculiarly 
their own. She renders the songs in the original languages, 
and her excellent work is eminently fitted for drawing room, 
club or concert entertainment.” 








In the Midst of New York’s Music Activities 


Great Northern Hotel 
118 WEST 57th STREET 


Its close proximity to Carnegie Hall and other 
studios makes it convenient for the Musician and 
Music Student. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 Per Day 
Suites from $8.00 Per Day 
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OCTOBER 12 





American ‘Folk Song Festival 


The National Music League took Columbus Day afternoon 
to present an American Folk Song Festival at Town Hall. 
Crystal Waters, in an appropriate early nineteenth century 
costume, sang songs of the Green Mountains and the Ap- 
palachians ; Joanne de Nault gave French and Spanish folk 
songs of the South; Donald Pirnie, dressed like an Indian, 
sang Indian things, and David Daca threw heart and soul 
into some cow-boy songs. Best of all was an excellent 
colored quartet, the Hallelujah Quartet, which did some of 
Rosamond Johnson’s arrangements of Spirituals with Mr. 
Johnson at the piano. The large audience appeared much in- 
terested in the program. 


Mischa Elman String Quartet 


The first of the subscription concerts to be given by the 
Mischa Elman String Quartet was held in Aeolian Hall on 
October 12. The audience was a mammoth one and rivaled 
its size with its enthusiasm. Three quartets comprised the 
program, showing to advantage the individual and co-opera- 
tive musicianship of the four excellent artists who make up 
the organization’s personnel, namely: Mischa Elman, first 
violin; Edwin Bachmann, second violin; William Schubert, 
viola, and Horace Britt, cello. Beginning with Haydn's 
quartet in D minor, which served to establish the members 
as musicians of skill, artistry and technical excellence, they 
included Beethoven’s op. 74 and Tschaikowsky’s op. 30 on 
their program. They gave the former work a scholarly 
reading, dignified and musically satisfying, while the Tschai- 
kowsky composition brought into play their combined ability 
for expression, blending of tone and colorful interpretation. 
It was an evening of music appreciated to the utmost by the 
large audience in attendance—an audience that expressed its 
enjoyment with enthusiastic applause that repeatedly brought 
the quartet back to the stage. 


OCTOBER 13 


Ernest Hutcheson 


Carnegie Hall was well filled, October 13, by the followers 
of Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, including the large Chautauqua 
circle, an audience which might have been livelier in behavior 
had not the lack of light made the auditorium gloomy. A 
splendid performance of the big organ D major Prelude and 
Fugue (Bach) opened the program, evoking memories of 
the transcriber, d’Albert. Strong contrasts, with thunderous 
left-hand octaves, predominated. Beethoven's sonata, opus 
110, was played with clarity, followed by Scriabin’s Sonata, 
op. 30, which sounded like a joyous love song. The F 
minor fantasie (Chopin) became a song of triumph as 
Hutcheson played it, and there was fine variety of touch in 
the seven etudes. 


OCTOBER 14 
The Philharmonic Opening 


The Philharmonic Society of New York began its eighty- 
fifth season by giving its 2086th concert at Carnegie Hall on 
October 14, and there was one among the audience who had 
been present at all but fourteen of those seasons, For 
E. F. Hyde, now well in his eighties, this was the opening 
concert of his seventy-second season as a Philharmonic 
listener. He was president of the society for several years, 
resigning when, against his wishes, it was decided to give 
Sunday concerts. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Hyde heard as good an orchestra 
as the Philharmonic Society has ever had—a fine orchestra 
indeed, especially in the string body. Willem Mengelberg has 
brought it to a high state of perfection. The program for 
the opening concert began with a symphony in B flat major 
by Johann Christian Bach, in an arrangement by Fritz Stein, 
the first performance of this work by the Philharmonic; and 
as far as any real interest goes, it might as well be the last, 
too. It is just one of those things that some member of the 
Bach family was writing every fifteen minutes or so. Next 
came a horse of quite another color—the Beethoven eighth 
symphony, the shortest but by no means the least important 
or the least beautiful of the nine. Indeed, this “symphony 
without a slow movement” must be ranked very high among 
them, especially its two middle movements. It was splendidly 
played, though Mr. Mengelberg’s hand seemed somewhat 
heavy in the minuet. At the end of the concert there were 
the free familiar excerpts from the Damnation of Faust, 
done with real virtuosity. 

Establishing a new custom for himself, Mr. Mengelberg 
gave an American novelty at the point of interest on the 
program, immediately following the intermission. It was 
Pan and the Priest, a symphonic poem by Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of Music at Rochester. Mr. 
Hanson himself gives the clue to his composition: 

“The music has no literary connotation, and no definite, detailed 
program. It is, rather, the result of inner forces and emotional 
conflicts. ‘Pan’ might be said to represent the pagan spirit which 
lives in every artist, the spirit of freedom, of exuberant life, of 
unfettered emotions. The ‘Priest’ represents the religious influence, 
the artist’s tendency to seek relief from the too insistent rhythm of 
life in meditation and philosophic contemplation, the spirit of emo- 
tional restraint and asceticism. . . 

“The composition begins with a short characterization of the Priest, 
picturing his moods of melancholy, his stern asceticism and his 
monastic philosophy. Then follows the characterization of Pan, his 
freedom from restraint, his joy of living and his full-blooded emo- 
tional desires. What follows is a turbulent struggle between the two 
tendencies, the spirit of the Priest emerging during Pan’s wildest 
revelings, the sound of the church bells mingling with the wild 
abandon of the dance. Which wins in the end I leave my audience 
to guess. Perhaps the battle is still to be decided. Certainly the motive 
of the Priest shouts forth triumphantly in Pan’s joyous cadence.” 


It is by far the most interesting orchestral piece by Mr. 
Hanson which has been heard here. The thematic material 
is much more frankly melodious than is usual with him, 
the treatment more straightforward than picturesque. The 
religious music typifying the Priest is not too religious— 
one suspects that he and Pan are after all, more or less 
brothers under their skin. And it is a very boisterous Pan 
indeed—a first cousin or even nearer relation to Bacchus, one 
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would suspect from the music. All in all it is very good 
ear-filling stuff, splendidly made from the technical stand- 
point and with a lot of good material, which, happily, is not 
overworked. The whole poem lasts scarcely ten minutes. 
The audience ‘liked it, and called Mr. Hanson to the stage 
three times with very hearty applause. The hall was filled, 
and, as usual at a Philharmonic first night, all the world 
and his wife were there. 


Virginia Whittingham 

The principal features of interest in Virginia Whitting- 
ham’s piano recital at Town Hall on October 14 were two 
American works, a sonata by Elliot Griffis and Thought 
Pictures by Hans Barth, who is Miss Whittingham’s teacher. 
The Griffis work is not new, having been published in 1919, 
but it is rarely enough heard to have the fascination of 
novelty. It is in four movements, each a tone picture-— 
The Palace, The Lake, The Goblins, The Fete. It is color- 
ful music, modern, with warm harmony of the French sort 
and graceful melody and figuration. It was heartily ap- 
plauded and an encore was called for. 

Hans Barth has set music to two poems by Brownell 
Carr, both of them about the Maine coast. They are entitled 
Violet and Blue. The manner is very modern, esoteric, mys- 
terious. They are mood pictures and the moods are held 
with much skill. They, too, reflected French influence. 

As to the balance of the program, it was rather simple 
and trite. Seven Album Leaves, from op. 24, Schumann; 
Vogel als Prophet, Schumann; four Chopin pieces; Grieg’s 
On the Mountain; Danse, Debussy. There was a large audi- 
ence and Miss Whittingham was given a hearty reception. 


National Opera Club Matinee 

The matinee musical meeting of the National Opera Club, 
Baroness von Klenner, president, saw a goodly gathering at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on October 14, the program 
including violin solos, played with beauty of tone, coupled 
with brilliancy, by Tascha Sinayeff (Mr. Vanse at the piano) ; 
baritone solos sung by Elmer Krug (Deep River company), 
his smooth, full tones, with fine high F’s, winning admira- 
tion and ably accompanied by Mr. Harms of St. Peter’s 
Church. Laura Sedgwick Collins is an able, poetic person- 
age in both speech and as composer, demonstrating this in 
her talk on Musical Therapeutics, and two songs, both manu- 
script; she was at the piano when Celia Schiffrin, soprano, 
sang them in excellent style. 

On short notice Charlotte Lund talked on The Operatic 
Forecast in inimitable fashion, humorously, sensibly. Jack 
Adams was down for What the Vitaphone Promises, and 
Mme. von Klenner took for her subject Promise of the Year, 
alluding to Gallo’s new opera house, drawing special atten 
tion to the able artists of the afternoon, and introducing 
them gracefully; she also called special attention to the in- 
creased number of scheduled events of the club, the dates 
being as follows: Thursday afternoons—October 14, Prom- 
ise of the Year; November 11, Italian opera; December 9, 
French opera; January 11, Tuesday Evening Opera Ball; 
February 10, German opera; March 10, American opera; 
April 14, Russian opera; March 12, Resumé. Tuesday 
Evenings, at Professional Women’s League, 56 W. 53rd St. 
—October 19, club reception; November 16, Scandinavian ; 
December 21, Old English Festival; January 19, philanthro- 
pic—cards; February 15, Spanish; March 15, Irish and 
and April 19, Hungarian. 

Jessie Wilder, president of American Pen Women, and 
Mrs. Harry H. Thomas, of the New York Federation, in- 
troduced by the president, said a few pertinent words, and 
the affair was a pleasant augury for the season, everyone 
showing eager interest. 


Katherine Palmer 
On October 14, at Aeolian Hall, Katherine Palmer gave 
her annual New York recital before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. Beginning her program with Liebes Leben, 
Schlumm’re Sanft, from the opera Zaide (Mozart), which 
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she sang exquisitely, she continued with a group of Russian, 
French, German and English works. In her singing Miss 
Palmer revealed a luscious, lyric soprano voice, brilliant in 
color and tone quality. Her interpretations were delightful, 
the splendid artist adapting her attractive personality to the 
moods of each individual number. The audience demanded 
encore after encore and Miss Palmer graciously obliged 
with selections that rivaled her interesting program. Particu- 
lar mention must be made of her rendition of three songs 
by Meta Schumann, two of which—Nothing So Beautiful 
and Seaward—were presented by Miss Palmer for the first 
time before any audience. Enthusiasm ran riot and the 
beautiful music was matched by the admirable way in which 
their interpreter offered them. As a linguist Miss Palmer 
also deserves credit, for in the four languages comprising 
her program she gave evidence, at all times, of clear diction 
and a distinct knowledge of the countries represented, All 
in all, it was an evening of distinct enjoyment for those who 
we her, both from the standpoints of vocalism and artis 
ry. 

Meta Schumann was the accompanist of the evening and 
added much to the excellence of the whole with her fine 
assistance at the piano. 


OCTOBER 15 
The Old Masters Trio 


_ The program of the Old Masters Trio, for its concert 
in Aeolian Hall October 15, comprised the Schumann Trio 
in D minor, the Bach Chaconne for violin alone, a group of 
Francois Couperin for cello and the Weber Trio in G 
minor. Their work showed a genuinely appreciative spirit 
of the old school. This in fact was the spirit which per 
meated the evening. The Weber number was the best of 
the ensemble, the tone was evenly distributed, and the players 
seemed to have eained a unity of ideas.. The trio—the 
members of which are Mme. Backus-Behr, piano; Michael 
Press, violin, and Leo Schulz, violin may feel that they 
gave pleasure to their audience by their work, as their re 
ception was a spontaneous and enthusiastic one. In_ the 
violin solo Mr. Press adhered strictly to the Bach style 
though at times the tone was not altogether clear, while Mr. 
Schulz in his group proved to be the veteran master of his 
instrument. In this work the pianistic background of Mme 
Backus-Behr was a thing of sheer delight; a clavichord 
was to have been used but she obtained, nevertheless, an 
exquisite effect on the large piano. The concert left one with 
the feeling of gratitude to the performers for their lovalty 
to the old masters. 


OCTOBER 16 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Benno Moiseiwitsch gave his first recital of the season at 
Aeolian Hall on October 16. His program consisted largely 


of the old standbys with the exception of two new Chassin 
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pieces, light, gay and fantastic, entitled Flirtation in a 
Chinese Garden, and Rush Hour in Hong Kong. The audi- 
ence received them gleefully and demanded, and received, an 
encore of the latter. The familiar Waldstein sonata of Bee- 
thoven occupied a place of prominence on the program. 
Moiseiwitsch brought out to the full the strange beauty and 
contrasting moods of this opus with masterly touch and 
understanding. The Waldstein sonata is probably maltreated 


by more well meaning young pianists during the course of a 
eason than any other concert number lt was a joy to 
hear it handled deftly and colorfully 

Chere followed a Chopin group, and numbers by Ravel 
and brahms, including the Brahms Intermezzo in C major 
and the Variations on a Theme, by Brahms-Paganini. Of 
the Variations Moiseiwitsch made an astounding study in 
tone color and shading Each variation stood out with 


startling clarity. Moiseiwitsch has his place among the pian- 


istic giants of the day, and as such has no need for mere 
pyrotechnic display. but his entire performance was offered 
proof that even in the most repeated numbers there is 


interpretation and exposition, The at- 


unusually large 


OCTOBER 17 


Russian S wigheale Choir 

ymj 
Hall was well filled on October 17, by an audi 
and enjoy the excellent work of the Rus 
under the capable leadership of Basil 


room jor new new 


tendance was 


Xe yhian 
cager to 
sian Symphonic Choir 


ence hear 


Kubalchich This delightful ensemble of voices combined 
in a series of sacred, classic and folk songs that were as 
charming to the ear as were the brilliantly clad choristers 
to the! eye Ihe choir gave evidence of thorough training 
in its easy flowing renditions of the ensemble numbers and 
presented ample evidence of musicianly feeling and artistic 


schools of offerings. Tone quality 
excellent and the careful shading and colorful inter- 
pretations were at all times satisfying. Evidence of the 
choir's skill was portrayed in the first group, completed by 
Lvovsky’s chant, Lord, Have Mercy—a repetition of a single 
phrase that graduates from full tone choir down to the 
merest whisper and then swells gradually into a veritable 
triumph of vocal beauty. On the Waves of the Ocean, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Kibalchich, and Strokine’s Prayer of St. 
Simon, with a splendid basso soloist in the person of Mr. 
Grebnetzky, were outstanding features of the group. On the 
occasion of the centennial of Beethoven's death, the organiza- 
mbined in an interesting presentation of the andante 
con moto from that composer’s fifth symphony. The Church 


expression in its three 
was 


tron ce 


scene from Rimsky-Korsakoff's opera, Roossalka, also de- 
served the enthusiasm manifested. In the folk songs, the 
men's and women’s voices were heard separately in several 
selections, the former offering two Liadoff numbers and the 
latter combining in spared renditions of Down the Volga 
and Soldier Marching Song, both arranged by Mr. Kibal- 
chich. The two factions again combined in a joyous conclu- 
sion, a Czechoslovakian Dance Song. Soloists, from the 


who added considerably to the afternoon’s 
Mr. Grabnetzky, Messrs. Mamonoff, 
telostotzky, Mmes. Schlikevitch and 


ranks of the choir, 
pleasure,-were, beside 
Troitzky, Shedko and 
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LAURA STROUD 


Pianist 


“Her technic left nothing to be desired. In 
the lighter numbers she never failed to bring 
out their grace and rhythmic swing. In com- 
positions of Debussy and Liszt, Miss Stroud 
found an opportunity to show her highly de- 
veloped technic and at the same time to disclose 
an exceptional richness of nuance in her 
touch.” —Berlin Boersenzeitung. 
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Ivanova. To Mr. Kibalchich should be awarded a lion’s 
share of the well merited praise that the excellence of his 
choir dethands. 


Ukrainian National Chorus 


Alexander Koshetz is certainly a genius at choral conduct- 
ing. His ngw Ukrainian National Chorus sang in public for 
the first time at Carnegie Hall on October 17. The chorus 
this year numbers thirty-four—eighteen men, sixteen women 

only fifteen of whom were members of the original 
Ukrainian Chorus which came here three years ago. Mr. 
Koshetz has brought the present chorus to the same high 
technical standard as the original one and the tone quality 
is distinctly improved. The men’s section is as good as the 
former one and the women decidedly better; there is not so 
much of that peculiarly Slavic strident reedy quality. There 
were two groups of Russian songs among which the folk 
songs such as Koliada, Ploughing Peasant, and Kolomhika 
particularly stood out. The final group was made up of four 
numbers, Water Boy, Who Is Under My Window, The 
Bonnie Banks O’ Loch Lomond, and The Rakes of Mallow, 
all arranged by Koshetz, and sung in English—English that 
was at least as understandable as the Russian which pre- 
ceded it. It was an exhibition of choral singing at its best. 
The assistant artist was Max Pollikoff, violinist, who earned 
quantities of applause for himself. 

Millie Finck 

Millie Finck presented an interesting program at Aeolian 
Hall on October 17 and her yaried numbers aroused vigorous 
applause. Best of all she did was the La Forza del Destino 
aria from Verdi's opera, with which she concluded her regu- 
lar program. This seemed to give her the greatest oppor 
tunity for a display of her vocal resources. Nevertheless, 
while the operatic arias were her forte, she was quite at 
home in the lieder and lighter numbers. An early Italian 
group was well sung and, too, she included selections by 
Tschaikowsky, Richard Strauss, Robert Franz, and the 
American, Edward MacDowell. Miss Finck displayed con- 
siderable dramatic expression in her offerings, especially the 
aria, which leads one to believe she should find a successful 
field in opera. 


Gigli and Lillian Hunsicker 


seniamino Gigli filled the Century Theater on October 
16, his first program of the season here. He was assisted 
by Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, Miss Hunsicker’s ability 
was already known from her recital last season and she 
confirmed the favorable impression then made. She sang 
two groups of songs (not, to be be sure, just those named on 
the program) in her limpidly pure soprano voce with absence 
of effort and with impeccable taste. The audience liked her 
and insisted upon an encore. 

There is no need of reviewing Mr. Gilgli's work. Those 
who like arias sung on the concert platform with piano 
accompaniment must have been more than satisfied, especially 
as Maestro Vito Carnevali, with his splendid accompaniments, 
did his best to make up for the absence of an orchestra. 
There were also two groups of songs. Mr. Gigli is no mean 
showman either, and brought on his little daughter, Rina, 
age ten, to play his accompaniment in the Martha aria, which 
he sang for one encore. There were numerous others, too, 


Leginska and the Boston Philharmonic 


The Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, Ethel Leginska con- 
ductor, will give its first concert of the season on October 24. 
The plans of the new organization are rapidly taking shape 
and the list of guarantors is daily increasing. The aim of 
the orchestra is to give to Boston, and Greater Boston, an 
opportunity to hear the world’s finest music under conditions 
and at prices they can readily afford. The seats will sell as 
low as twenty-five cents and at such a price thousands can 
hear the best in music. A large shell is to be constructed at 
Mechanic’s Hall which will do much to aid the already fine 
acoustics of the auditorium. The orchestra numbers ninety 
men and has been in rehearsal for several weeks. Mechanic's 
Hall is larger than Symphony Hall so that the large seating 
capacity will enable many music lovers to avail themselves 
of this early opportunity. 

The program for the first concert will include the Weber 
Oberon overture, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, Triumph of 
Life (first time in America), Peterka, Liszt’s Hungarian 
fantasie for piano and orchestra, Miss Leginska at the 
piano, and Wagner’s overture to Tannhauser. 

Miss Leginska opens her season after a summer abroad 
where she studied and prepared for the season’s work, 
bringing back with her some very interesting novelties. As 
a conductor Miss Leginska has made a place for herself in 
the music world and her mastery of leadership is interna- 
tionally recognized. Incidentally, she has the honor of be- 
ing the first permanent woman conductor in America. 


Anniversary Concert in Springfield 


An anniversary concert was given in the Assembly Hall 
of the Central High School, Springfield, Mass., on October 
4. The program was presented by former pupils of the 
music appreciation classes of the school in recognition of 
the thirtieth anniversary of the introduction of music ap- 
preciation in the public school of the United States. Edward 
Ballantine was heard in his own Variations for Piano on 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, played in the styles of ten com- 
posers, following which Hazel C. Treuchet, accompanied by 
Irene Atkins, sang two selections. Maurice Freedman, ac- 
companied by Hattie Freedman Bressack, played the Devil's 
Trill sonata for violin, and Barbara D. Leshure, accom- 
panied by Dorothy Cotton, was heard in numbers by De- 
bussy, Paladilhe and Pfeiffer.- The program also included 
piano selections by Lloyd A. Stoneman, vocal numbers by 
Morris L. Brown, accompanied by Dorothy Birchard Mul- 
roney, and the Haydn Adagio and Finale from the Trio 
in G major, rendered by the Goldosi Trio. Brief addresses 
were made by Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of schools ; 
Mrs. Thomas M. Balliet, former supervisor of Music; 
Thomas M. Balliet, former superintendent of schools, and 
Mary L. Regal, instructor in music appreciation and the one 
who introduced this subject in the schools of the United 
States. 


Lusk Scores in Colorado Recitals 


Last month Milan Lusk opened his season with a recital at 
Boulder (Colo.), under the auspices of the State University. 
His success with the large audience was complete, as time 
and again he was recalled and before his lengthy program 
was ended he had to add four encores. 


At his following 


October 21, 1926 


appearance in the City Auditorium in Colorado Springs, he 
was acclaimed by an audience of four thousand. 


Tollefsen W Wins in Tennis 


Not content with laurels gained as the head of the Tollef- 
sen Trio, famed as a concert organization, Mr. Tollefsen 
entered the tennis tournament at Center Moriches, L. I., and 
was awarded the prize, a fine silver loving cup. 

The Tollefsens are now summer residents’ of Center 
Moriches, having purchased the Orchard Point House on 
Senekes Creek, with beautiful outlook over Moriches Bay. 

The Tollefsen Trio has a very active season in prospect. 
They have played each week during the summer from Radio 
Station WHAP, and will continue from that station. Be- 
side this the trio will be heard in connection with the Viking 
Hour over WEAF, on Tuesday evenings, in their programs 
of Scandinavian music. The New York concert will be held 
in Town Hall December 16; other local appearances will 








CARL H. TOLLEFSEN 
(1)His new summer residence at Orchard Point, Center 
Moriches, L. 1. (2) Week-end party at Orchard Point; in 
the group are Augusta Tollefsen, Meta Schumann, Kathryn 
Palmer and Henry Gaines Hawn. 


include Hunter College, Brooklyn Institute 
People’s Symphony Chamber Music 
annual Southern tour will begin about November 20, and 
take in several cities new to the trio, among them Laurel, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., and Gainesville, Ga. Paulo Gruppe 
continues as cellist of the trio 


(three concerts), 
concerts, etc. The 




















Saturday Afternoons at 2:30 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Roosevelt 
Madison Avenue at Forty-sixth Street 


October 23rd 
Mary Garden and Geza deKresz 


(Only New York appearance) (The new Hungarian 


violinist) 
November 6th 


Lawrence Tibbett and Rozsi Varady 


(Popular young baritone of 


(’Cellist who triumphed at the 
the Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


November 20th 
Esther Dale and Albert Spalding 


(The soprano recently ac- (Most popular and distin- 
claimed abroad as the greatest guished American violinist) 
American recitalist) 


December 4th 
Marguerite D’Alvarez=George Gershwin 


(The great Peruvian contralto) (Foremost modern composer- 


pianist) 
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BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE 
250 West 57th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Circle 4124 
Single Tickets $5.50 and $3.30 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PREPARING FOR 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 


These are busy days for the Chicago Musical College 
Symphony Orchestra, for Conductor Isaac Van Grove is 
putting it through diligent rehearsals every Monday and 
Thursday morning, preparatory to a most active season. 
Much is expected of this student body this season, during 
which several programs will be given with soloists. The 
first concert of the orchestra this season is scheduled for 


SYMPHONY 


MOST ACTIVE SEASON 


with Isaac Van Grove and Leon Sametini conducting. The 
appearing will be Gerald Smith, pianist, Artist- 
pupil of Edwards Collins; Sol Kransberg, violinist, artist- 
pupil of Leon Sametini, and Lois Bell, contralto, artist- 
student of Herbert Witherspoon. A program, is scheduled 
which will show the progress of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Symphony Orchestra with its increased membership 
of seventy-five. 


soloists 





Sunday afternoon, November r 7, at Central Theater, ¢ Laneng, 
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San Carto Opera Company’s ANNUAL VISIT 

Boston.—The San Carlo Opera Company opened its an- 
nual season in this city with Verdi’s perennial favorite, La 
Traviata, on Monday evening, October 11, at the Boston 
Opera House. An audience not lacking in "numbers or en- 
thusiasm gave Fortune Gallo’s organization a warm welcome 

and with reason, for that resourceful impresario has bet- 
teréd his productions steadily since his first visits to Boston. 
Thus, on Monday last, the performance would have reflected 
credit on most operatic troupes of our acquaintance, thanks 
largely to the praiseWorthy singing of the principals—Tina 
Paggi as Violetta, Franco Trafuro as Alfredo and Lorenzo 
Conati as the elder Germont—to the competent stage direc- 
tion, the discreet conducting of the tireless Mr. Peroni, and 
to the greatly improved ballet now travelling with Mr. Gallo’s 
forces. In the same category belongs the altogether ad- 
mirable performance of Boheme on Wednesday evening, in 
which Bianca Saroya as the hapless Mimi gave fresh proof 
of her fine abilities as a singing-actress, ably companioned 
by Dimitri Onofrei in the role of her artist lover. 

Of the newer members of this company Miss Jacobo has 
deepened the impression previously made, her big voice and 
dramatic ability being effectively disclosed as Aida on Tues- 
day and as Leonora in Il Trovatore on Saturday evening. 
Miss Escobar gave a creditable performance of Gilda in the 
Rigoletto of Thursday evening, excellently supported by Mr. 
Conati in the title role and by Mr. Trafuro as the Duke. 
Further noteworthy additions to the company are James 
deGaviria, who sang the leading tenor roles in the per- 
formances of Aida, La Forza del Destino (in which, inci- 
dentally, he scored another success) and I! Trovatore; 
Andrea Mongelli, the rich-voiced bass, who was heard to 
excellent advantage throughout the week, Gino Lulli, bari- 
tone, who scored in Aida and Trovatore, and Bernice 
Schalker, possessor of an agreeable mezzo-soprano voice, 
who appeared in five performances, including the role of 
Amneris in Aida, which she sang at a few hours’ notice at 
the holiday matinee, Columbus Day. 

ELMAN Quartet Makes FAvorABLE IMPRESSION 
The Mischa Elman String Quartet played for, the first 





tets of Haydn, Beethoven and Tschaikowsky—D minor, op. 
74 and op. 30 respectively—in a manner that proved them an 
important addition to the chamber music organizations now 
flourishing in the land. Precision of attack and release, 
splendid balance and intonation and beautiful quality of 
tone stamp their playing. Mr. Elman has subordinated his 
great abilities to the artistic needs of the ensemble to a 





ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI 


tone now and 
applauded the 


surprising extent, although inevitably his 
then obtrudes. An audience of good size 
players with enthusiasm. 





ORCHESTRA 


in Jordan Hall. Four pieces will then be heard for the first 
time in Boston: a Capricietto of Ernst Toch, Josip Slav 
enski’s Danse Jougoslave, a Notturno by Griffes, ( 
Ships (Tug-Tramp-Liner). 


voossens’ 
Bracciortr ResuMEs TEACHING 

Isidore Braggiotti, celebrated Florentine maestro, has re 
turned to his Boston studio after a successful summer 
of teaching in Los Angeles, Cal., where the newspapers have 
given him wide publicity. On his way East he stopped at 


Texarkana, Ark., and gave three weeks of lectures and in 
tensive vocal training to the many students from Arkansas 
and Texas whom Helen R. Marshall, well known voice 
teacher of Texarkana, had interested in the maestro’s sys 
tem. His success was so tremendous in both Los Angeles 
and Texarkana that he is planning to return next spring 


for further work 

One of the most interesting things to the maestro in 
the Far West was the spectacle of the Hollywood Bow! filled 
with its audience of manv thousands, and when he 
asked to write a foreword for one of the Bowl weekly 
programs, he produced the following beautiful impression 
of how this unique gathering affected him 


was 


THE MYSTIC SPELL OF THE BOWI 

One of the most impressive emotions that a music-lover can expe 
rience is the one that creeps over him at his first concert in the Bowl 

He is at first mystified by the location, as he gradually approaches 
the entrance to this oasis of sound, He turns the corner at the sice 
of the stage to ascend the aisle to his seat. What a spectacle meets 
his eyes! 

Mountains face him, with their dark, austere stillness, and below 
a sea of moving, palpitating people seems to rise up from the ground 
and lose itself near the summit of those great peaceful monarchs of 
the night. 

When one takes his seat in the midst of this great gathering of 
expectant human beings, he realizes that never before in his life 
has the grandeur of his surroundings so prepared him for the artistic 
enjoyment of the masterpieces that he is about to hear 

All is still; behind him the mountains, in front of him the great 
orchestra, bathed in soft light under the hovering shell, above him 
the heavens, the stars, space 

Slowly the rich, subdued strains of the orchestra arise softly from 
all parts of the immense locality Now growing fuller and louder, 
it pours out its powerful, majestic harmonies, until the grand crash 
of the cymbals seems to come from the bowels of the earth and loses 


itself near the glitter of some distant star 
All the surrounding country seems palpitant with sound 
beats of that 


Everything 


in that vast neighborhood responds to the throbbing 
great music. The shell, the audience, the m« anpasne the heavens 
everything, everywhere is under the mystic spell of the Bowl, under the 
charm of its beauty and its power. 

The music-lover sits there amidst the silent multitude 

He wonders what he has heard; where he has been 


Junior SymMpHony OrcHestrA ENLARGED 


The Junior Symphony Orchestra, a new organization com 
posed of children from the sixth to ninth grade of the Bos 
ton Public Schools, and which gave several concerts last 
spring in this city, will be augmented to about eighty re 
during the coming season. These children were trained and 
directed by H. Dana Strother, assistant director of music of 
the Boston City Schools, ( 


Guilmant School Pupil in Recital 
New York Institute for the 


Guilmant Organ School, 


Blind 
will 


At the Education of the 











time in Boston on October 10, in Symphony Hall. Messrs. ay A, ‘ Marta Elizabeth Klein, of the 
Bachman, second violin: Schubert, viola; and Britt, cello, Potter To PLay Novettirs give a recital on October 22. A varied program is to be 
who, with Mr. Elman, compose this admirable ensemble, Promisin« novelties are included in the program which offered for the benefit of the many blind pupils who are 
gave an excellent account of themselves. They played quar- Harrison Potter, pianist, will play at his 1 recité al October 28, enjoying the bene fit of this excellent home 
| 
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Uprown Civic Concerts AGAIN 

Cuicaco,—Uptown Chicago will again have its civic con- 
certs this fall, beginning October 31. They will again be 
given at the Arcadia Auditorium on six succeeding Sunday 
afternoons These popular priced concerts, now entering 
upon their third season, are now an institution on a perma- 
nent footing. During the first season the course was spon- 
sored by the Uptown Chicago Chamber of Commerce and 
last season the Uptown Chicago Civic Music Association 
was organized with Mayor William E. Dever as honorary 
chairman and Dema E. Harshbarger business manager. 
Here is the program for this season: October 31, Russian 
Symphonic Choir; November 7, The Marmein Dancers and 
Little Symphony of Chicago; 14, Charles Hackett and Her 


bert Kirschner; 21, Claudia Muzio; 28, Edith Mason and 
Edgewater Beach Orchestra and December 5, Cesare For 
michi and Jose Echaniz 

Leo PopotskKy Makes Impressive Desut 


Marking his first appearance in America and at the same 
time opening Bertha Ott's 1926-27 concert season, Leo [o- 
dolsky, Russian pianist, gave a recital at the Studebaker 
Theater, October 10. From the very beginning Mr. Podol 
unusually interesting pianist with some 
mality in music. The Bach-Liszt Wail 
ining, Sighing re such a skillful, dig 
convince of the pianist’s admirable tech 
ical knowledge. One of the 
Podolsky’s playing is the 

Witness his way with 
There was poetry, 
which made 


sky impressed as an 
thing to say—a per 
ing, Crying, Mo: 
nified rendition as to 
nical qualifications and.keen mus 
salient characterist« of Mr 
interpretations 
idsbuendler Taenze 


ceived 


most 
individuality of hi 
the Schumann Day 


ivacity, simplicity and gayety in his rendition, 

interesting this tiresome and much-too-lengthy number 
Again in the Debussy Claire de Lune and Golliwogg’s Cake 
walk and Medtner's Lyric Page and Fairy-Tale was the 
pianist’s musical intelligence apparent. He gets much out 
of modern composition, finds beauty therein and _ sets 
them forth most intelligibly His spontaneous success at 


the hands of a large audience is a splendid augury for his 
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future recitals here and elsewhere in America. Podolsky 

is indeed an interesting musical personality who appeals 

as much as a musician of rare taste and deep feeling as 

a fine technician. Other Podolsky recitals under the same 

management will take place November 7 and December 12. 
A. Leon BLoom 


Another recital.on the same afternoon under Bertha Ott’s 
management was given at the Playhouse by another pianist, 
A. Leon Bloom. His program observed the conventions 
and offered but little in the way of novelty, yet served to 
display his pianistic gifts to advantage. To play a recital 
in one’s home town after an absence of several years is some 
what of an ordeal, and Mr. Bloom’s nervousness brought 
about many wrong notes, which marred his playing of the 
Schumann Symphoniques etudes and a Chopin group. 

J. RosAMoNpD JouNSON AND TayLor GorDON 


Negro spirituals as they should be sung were offered 
Chicago by the two clever colored singers who have made 
names for themselves in gy ioe of this nature—J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson and Taylor Gordon, at Orchestra Hall, 
October 11. You have not heard spirituals truly sung unless 
you have heard this tenor and pianist- basso in one of their 
interesting programs. Their two voices rose and fell, met 
and parted, delivering each song with spontaneity, simplicity, 
directness and intensity and holding the rapt attention of the 
listeners, who burst forth at the conclusion of each group 


into most enthusiastic approval. These sincere musicians 
offer novel entertainment in a simple, sincere manner, J. 
Rosamond Johnson's arrangement of the various spirituals 


revealed him a skillful musician 
S. or A. M. Orrers CHILDREN’s CONTEST 

The Society of American Musicians, with the co-operation 
of the Orchestral Association and Frederick Stock, has ar 
ranged a children’s contest for young pianists ayd violin- 
ists who will not have reached their fifteenth birthday on 
Mav 1, 1927. The prizes in each branch are to be ap 
pearances as soloists with the ¢ chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in its series of children’s concerts in Orchestra Hall. De 
tails regarding conditions for entering the contest are not 
yet completed but will soon be announced. It is planned 
to hold the contest in February, and the arrangements will 
be in the hands of Howard Wells, who has conducted the 
contests of the Society of American Musicians the past 
three years. In fact, Mr. Wells really started these con- 
tests which have become such an important factor in the 
musical life of Chicago. 

ForMER GUNN Puri. ENGAGED AS SYMPHONY 

Rae Bernstein, talented young Chicagoan, who 
ceived her entire training at the Gunn School of Music 
from Glenn Willard Gunn and Moriz Rosenthal, has been 
engaged by Frederick Stock to appear as soloist at the con 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on December 24 
and 27. Miss Bernstein began her career by winning the 
Society of American Musicians’ contest, playing with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra the Beethoven concerto in 
C minor. She then was eng: aged as assisting artist with Rosa 
Raisa for concerts in such important cities as Chicago and 
Detroit. Miss Bernstein will play with the Orchestra the 
Bortkiewicz concerto, a work which has had no previous 
hearing at these concerts. 


SoLorst 
has re- 


Mark Love 1n Artist SERIES 

During the week of October 11, Mark Love, popular Chi- 
cago bass, furnished the recital in the Lyon & Healy Artists 
Series, adding to his long list of successes as a concert 
artist. The Il lacerato spirito from Verdi’s Simon Boca 
negra and the Calf of Gold aria from Fayst were fine ex- 
amples of beautiful singing. His is a real bass voice of 
remarkable softness and flexibility and a range which 
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reaches into the baritone. His German group—comprising 
two Franz numbers and Schubert’s Doppleganger—was 
most artistically set forth. Clear diction, musical under- 
standing and excellent delivery were salient points in his 
last group—Hawley’s Noon and Night, Stickles’ The Wage 
of the Fighting Men, Penn's Smilin’ Thru, and Homer's 
How’s My Boy. Mr. Love proved a great favorite with 
the audience, which, not satisfied with his lengthy program, 


requested more. There were also numbers by Purcell 
Handel, Lully, Gounod and Massenet that were not heard. 
Encuish Music Eprror 1n SonG Recitac 


The recital given by Ursula Greville, coloratura soprano, 
at Kimball Hall, October 12, held more than ordinary interest 
in that the recitalist is, in England, Lady Ursula, and music 
editor of an English musical journal, so we learn, Her 
program of North Country folk songs, early eighteenth 
century songs, German lieder and songs by living English 
composers proved unhackneyed and well chosen and she 
proved an interesting singer with a voice adapted to the 
drawing-room. She sang in costumes that were charming 
and added materially to the enjoyment of the evening. 


Howarp We tts’ Class MEETING 
The second of the Howard Wells weekly class meetings 


for this season was held in Mr. Wells’ studio in the Fine 
Arts Building on October 12. Membe ‘rs of his class who 


played on that occasion were: George Seaberg, Mabel 
Lyons, Bernice Yanacek, Pauline Manchester, Margaret 
Erbe, Florence Kirsch, Marion Packard, Gladys Tallackson, 


Dorothy Chapline and Marie Daniel 

Monica GRAHAM Stutts Busy 
Stults sang at the opening concert of 
Women, October 18. This popular 


at the dedication of the new organ 
at St. Marks Church, Evanston, November 14. 
Miran Lusk’s ActTIVITIES 

Milan Lusk has returned from his third European con- 
cert tour, which was the most successful he has had, and 
is preparing.for a very busy season in America. Some of 
his early fall appearances will include recitals: in Chicago at 
Orchestra Hall, in New York and New Jersey. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL News Items 

Harlan Randall, assistant teacher to and student of Herbert 
Witherspoon, has been engaged for another week at the 
North Center Theater following his previous engagement 
at the State Theater at Hammond (Ind.). Mrs. Durkee, 
also a student of Mr. Witherspoon's, has also been engaged 
for the North Center Theater the week of October 11. 
Gretchen Haller, pupil of Mr. Witherspoon, completed a 
week’s engagement, singing at the State Theater, Hammond 
(Ind.), with much success. 

Billie Pearl, student of the Dramatic Art Department, also 
has just completed a successful series of appearances at the 


Graham 
the Musicians’ Club of 
soprano will also sing 


Monica 


COLLEGE 


State Theater, Hammond (Ind.). 
Mme. Cole-Audet, prominent pianist and teacher, and a 
new member of the ae ulty, is holding a repertory class 


every Sunday at 2:30 p. m. 

Mme. Bartusek and bar advanced children’s ballet will 
give performances for one week at the State Theater, Ham- 
mond (Ind.). 

For the annual fall dinner at the Crystal Lake Country 
Club, on October 16, Guila Bustabo, talented child violinist 
pupil of Leon Sametini, and Eleanora Koskiewicz, student 
of Edward Collins, were the two soloists. 

Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon leave for New York on Octo 
ber 12, where Mr. Witherspoon will open the first meeting 
of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing on Octo- 
ber 13. 

The Caruso Memorial Foundation has made arrangements 
for Mildred Seeber to remain in Italy another year. Miss 
Seeber is a pupil of Mr. Witherspoon, who won first prize 
in the Memorial contest a year ago. 

The first motion picture demonstration of the fall term 
was given in Mr. Demorest’s studio on October 17. The 
feature was The Bond Boy, with Richard Barthelmess in 
the title role. Eight pupils of Mr. Demorest, playing these 
demonstrations, have created the greatest interest and have 
made the larger equipment now being installed so necessary. 
With the fine new four-manual organ, the operator’s booth 
and machines and the “silver sheet,” ample space for a good 
sized audience, the college has an equipment not excelled by 
any school in the country. 

The following students of this department are playing 
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in the following theaters: Robert Moore, Palace Theater, 
Burlington, (la.); Gertrude Mastrilli, Braddock Theater, 
Braddock (Pa.); Genevieve Tuberty, Logansport Theater, 
Logansport (Ind.); Russell Hupp, Semple Theater, Mish- 
awaka (Ind.); Helen Greenbaum, Dearborn Theater, Chi- 
cago; Vera Brinkopf, Olympia Theater, Chicago; William 
Burrell, Schindler Theater, Chicago; Thomas Ballinger, 
Geneva (Ill.); Herbert Wilkins, Momence (Ill) and Mar- 
jorie Woodring, Vitagraph Theater, Chicago. 

A recital by artist students of the Chicago Music College 
at Central Theater, Sunday afternoon, October 10, enlisted 
the services of Constance Metzger, Eunice Steen, Fred 
Dvonch, Ugo Nakado, Gerald Smith, Joe Rosen, Lydia 
Miham and Florence Pass. 

A Busy pe Horvatu Pup. 

Cecile de Horvath’s pupil, Betty Baldwin, has been play- 
ing recently at the new Tower Theater. She is now on a 
qed which embraces Youngstown, Akron and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

GUNN ScHool ENGAGES THEATER ORGANIST 

The Gunn School of Music announces the engagement of 
Milton Charles, organist, as head of the department of 
Theatre Organ. Mr. Charles will begin his duties at once. 
The school is being equipped by the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company with four two-manual organs for practice purposes 
and one exceptionally fine three manual organ for teaching. 
The installation of these organs will be begun at once. 
Those desiring to reserve practice time or lessons with Mr. 
Charles should communicate immediately with the registrar. 

Pout Bat in Jorn? Recitan 

Poul Bai is a most satisfying singer, and wherever he 
appears wins the hearty approval of public and press alike. 
Such was the case on October 7, when the popular Danish 
baritone gave a joint recital with Christina Nisted, violinist, 
at Dania Hall. Mr. Bai gave a fine account of himself 
throughout the program, and his listeners left no doubt as 
to their enjoyment. He sang French, German, Italian, Eng- 
lish and Danish and in each his splendid enunciation served 
well in projecting his message to his listener, He offered 
the Credo from Verdi’s Otello, and numbers by Rubinstein, 
Gretchaninow, Hahn, Schumann, Henriques, Almaes, Lange- 
Mueller, Heise, Handel and Denza. Miss Nisted revealed 
fine technic and musicianship in the rendition of her various 
selections, 

ANNA Grorr-Bryant Stupio News 

Anna Groff-Bryant has been reengaged as vocal instruc- 
tor for the choral society of St. Clara’s Church, 

Alice Phelps Rider, dramatic soprano, pupil of Anna 
Groff-Bryant, gave a mixed program of songs, readings 
and piano numbers before the Universalist State Conven- 
tion at Mukwango (Wis.), October 5. Theodor J. Regnier, 
baritone, also an Anna Groff-Bryant pupil, was soloist at 
the bi-annual meeting of the Young People’s Society of 
the St. James Methodist Church, Lee Lindig, tenor and 
pupil of Mrs. Bryant, sang a solo at the Ingleside Methodist 
Church, October 3. 

Recent APPOINTMENTS FOR REUTER PUPILS 

Recent appointments of students from the master classes 
of Rudolph Reuter include Eunice Hobson to the Three 
Arts Conservatory in Wichita (Kans.), and Mark Hoffman, 
who is now head of the piano department at Milliken Uni- 
ken University in Decatur (IIL). 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Nores 

Artist-pupils of Hans Hess, noted cellist and teacher, are 
constantly taking part in concerts and recitals here in Chi- 
cago and the West generally. 

The American Conservatory Symphony Orchestra is fully 
organized and the rehearsals have started. It will appear 
publicly in several concerts with soloists selected from 
artist-pupils. 

Arrangements have been made for the American Con- 
s 1vatory to provide a radio program each week from WGN, 
Chicago Tribune Station. ‘lhese will take place on Sunday 
afternoon at 4:30 to 5:00—the first program to be Sunday, 
October 24. Merrie Boyd Mitchell, soprano, and James 
Mitchell, baritone, will be heard on this date. 

Ruth Crawford, student of Adolf Weidig, won the first 
prize in the composition contest conducted by the Sigma 
Alpha Iota Sorority at its national biennial convention held 
at Lawrence College in Appleton (Wis.), October 10 to 14, 
The composition submitted by Miss Crawford was her Tom 
Thumb Suite and Preludes. The judges in the contest were 
William Arms Fisher, Mary Turner Salter, Gertrude Ross 
and Harriet Ware. 

TuHree DurNo Pupits WIN IN CONTESTS 

Three young pianists from Jeannette Durno’s studio have 
been successful in the National Interstate Student Contest 
now being conducted by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs under the auspices of the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position. Olga Sandor is the winner in Illinois, Dorothy 
Wright in Michigan and Louise Hoffman in Indiana. They 
are now eligible to compete in the district contests, the win- 
ners of which will proceed to Philadelphia for the finals 
carly in November. The fact that Durno students won in 
every state in which they were entered is not without signi- 
ficance. 

Tue Wyrick ReciraL 

Ambrose Wyrick, tenor, was heard in a program of songs 
at Orchestra Hall, October 14, and completely won the large 
audience, which kept him busy singing encores. His program 
was well suited to demonstrate his many commendable at- 
tributes. While he has been heard in better voice, his de- 
livery was in most respects satisfying. His musicianship 
cannot be denied, his interpretative ability pronounced, and 
his diction is without a flaw. His manner seems individual, as 
does his very pleasing personality. He brought atmosphere 
to his Scotch group by appearing in kilts, which group 
he rendered delightfully, especially Scots Wha Hae Wr’ 
Wallace Bled, which he sang most effectively. He was ably 
assisted by Dorothy Bell, harpist, who rendered several num- 
bers artistically, and proved a happy substitute for Miss 
Groff. 

Busn Conservatory Notes 

The Bush Conservatory Junior Orchestra began its weekly 
rehearsals on Tuesday of last week. This organization, which 
is limited in membership to fifty, provides free training for 
the beginner or for those lacking in orchestral experience. 
Students having passed the requirements in this orchestra 
have the privilege of playing in the Senior Orchestra, under 
the direction of Richard Czerwonky, The Junior Orchestra 
gives several concerts during the season. A special Thanks- 
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JOSEF ADLER 
(Left) photographed with Cap- 
tain Ito on the S.S. Siberia 
Maru sailing for Japan; (cen- 
ter), playing for Miss Kaha- 
yama, daughter of a member of 
the House of Peers; (right), at 
Miyanoshita, on top of Mt. 
Hakoué, one of Japan's beauty 
spots. Mr. Adler will play in 
Honolulu on November 6. He 
is touring Japan, and among 
other places is playing in many 
cities and towns where Occi- 
dental music never has been 
heard before. Mr. Adler will 


return to America November 16. 
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WELL KNOWN PIANIST 
ON TOUR 
IN THE ORIENT 









giving program to be given at the Nebo Lutheran Church 
is now being arranged. 

Goldye Levin, pupil of Justine Wegener, sang recently for 
the German-Independent Club. Featured on Miss Levin's 
program was a group of songs by Robert Yale Smith, with 
the composer playing the accompaniments. 

Music Notes 

That Walter Spry’s recent “appearance” over the radio was 
a successful one is attested by what Elmer Douglas wrote of 
him in the Chicago Tribune: “We heard some new and 
beautiful pieces; we also heard a strong personality express 
ing itself through the piano.” 

Katharine White, soprano and artist-pupil of Louise St. 
John Westervelt, was soloist at the Woodstock Women’s 
Club on October 11, She was also heard at the International 
Radio Exhibition at the Coliseum on October 14. Mrs. 
White is a member of Mu lota chapter of Mui Phi Epsilon, 
national honorary sorority. Winnifrid Erickson, soprano, 
sang a group of songs at the annual reception for students 
held at St. Paul’s Methodist Church on October 8. Marion 
Capps, soprano, and Natalia Robinson, violinist, gave a joint 
recital on October 15, at St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Both Miss Erickson and Miss Capps are also 
Westervelt pupils, 
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Von Weser DescenpANtT CELEBRATES SIXTIETH CONCERT 

To celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of her first concert, 
Mme. Hedwig von Weber-Sperco, great grandniece of Karl 
Maria von Weber, gave a piano recital at Kimball Hall, 
October 13. In her program she had the assistance of 
Lillian Rehberg, cellist, and Olga Menn, soprano. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
Gray-Lhevinne Returns Third Time 

On October 1, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne had an exciting run 
against time to fill her third recital at Dunkirk, N. Y. Her 
auto burned out a bearing some twelve miles away, and she 
was obliged to leave her car by the roadside while a friendly 
Italian drove her and her pianist in to the city just in time 
for the artist to greet a large audience which awaited her 
third recital at this place within the year. The Dunkirk 
Evening Observer of October 2 said in part: “The audience 
of 1100 people who heard Estelle Gray-Lhevinne play on 
Friday evening were carried away by the soul of music 
which she is able to put into simple, understandable form, 
while retaining all its beauty and mystery. The outstanding 
characteristics of this famous artist are the nonchalant 
ease with which she plays master-pieces, her striking ap- 
pearance, and her lovely speaking voice which is heard in 
little talks before each number, creating the atmosphere. 
The Dunkirk Teachers’ Association presented the Gray- 
Lhevinne concerts and is to be congratulated on its success 
in bringing the finest violinist ever heard in northern Chau- 
tauqua.” 

They are trying to get Gray-Lhevinne to return and to play 
again, the fifth time, in Erie, Pa. 


De Horvath Has Many Return Dates 
Cecile de Horvath, as usual, will play many return engage 
ments this season. She will give her third return engage- 
ment at Georgetown College, Ky., and will make her second 
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appearances at Murfreesboro (Tenn,) and Chambersburg 
(Pa.). Her recital at Coker College, Hartsville (S. C.), is 
a direct result of her great success at Lindsborg (Kans. ) 
two years ago, where George H. Riecks, who is at present 
head of the music department at Coker College, heard her 
for the first time. 


Augusta Lenska Here 
Augusta Lenska, of the Chicago Civic Opera, has just 
returned from Europe, and passed through New York on 
her way back to Chicago where she will report for rehearsals 
at the Auditorium. 
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Boston Evening Transcript: “Once 
more Mr. Potter proved himself an 
admirable pianist. Taste is his and 
intelligence, musical insight and a 
rare discretion.” 


New York Sun: “His program was 
far from hackneyed . . . there 
was always a good piano tone with 
individuality of expression.” 
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Great Golden Gate Opera Avdience “acclaims” Melius as Gilda in Rigoletto. (Photograph taken at the fifteenth 
curtain call.) 

















BOX-OFFICE STATEMENT OF 
SAN FRANCISCO CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
FOR PERFORMANCE OF 
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Although the Auditorium seating capacity was “sold out” 48 hours 
in advance, great crowds stormed the box office for hours seek- Exclusive Management: 


ing admission. 
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“CAPTURES” 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“A throng which filled every inch of the seating capacity acclaimed her.”— San Francisco Bulletin. 


San Francisco Qyronicle 
a SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 

R 0 A RS ITS EXAMINER said: ‘“Melius, new prima donna, delights, wins 

APPRECIA high praise and captures city. Record audience fills Audi- 

TION torium . . ._ instinctively recognized a mistress of 

‘ > song. (She sings with) clean cut phrases and candor and 

OF RIGOLETTO the purity of her tones brought from San Franciscans a 


storm of applause. (She has) a personality highly 
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Mme, Melius Given Ovation individual.” 
in Rendition of Stellar 
Operatic Role 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER: THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 THE RULLETIN: THURSDAY, 
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SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 


New Prima Donna Delights in ‘Rigoletto) ff oy. Mele 
= Opera Throngs Welcome Mme. Melius| | Wins Triumph 


Famous Role of Hunchback’s Tragic Daughter In ‘ ‘Rigoletto’ 
Portrayed on First Appearance of re 
Soprano in San Francisco BULLETIN | said: 


; : *“Melius wins triumph. 
ih A throng which filled 
| ; every inch of seating 


capacity acclaimed her. 
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} } ’ We have had remark- 

HIGH PRAISE CHRONICLE said: “Melius given ovation. able Gildas but none 
Big audience roars its appreciation. Walls brought such spon ' 

of Civic Auditorium bulge with applauding taneity and ebullience iS 

humanity. Extraordinary interest in Melius’ Aa ese Ba Nagy. E 

aie first San Francisco appearance. Voice is pel- theush hogs p oll bs 
lucid in quality, produced with refreshing with summer sunshine. ‘ 

Nordic Gilda Captures City; ease. Unusual clarity of diction . . . beau An exquisite artist, she bs 

Record Audience Fills Big} tiful trill. Agile in fioratura, she reaches has purity, power, elas . 

Auditorium for This Event coloratura high E with warm tone.” pet coin | 
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©, Music! What egotism and conceit have been 

exploited in thy name! 

— 

This has been a bad year for champions. Even the 

champions of modernistic music are having their 
troubles 


—_- 

is the Metropolitan Opera House preparing a 
gala performance for Queen Marie, of Roumania ? 
We charge nothing for this suggestion. 

New York University is to conduct a course in 
music criticism, but it will have no connection what- 
soever with the boxing or football courses. 

ch Se 

Market reports say that string beans, spinach, and 
cauliflower have dropped in price. However, high 
grade Russian violinists and first class coloratura 
sopranos continue to command big fees. 

One of the offerings of the Chicago Civic Opera's 
first week will be the promised revival of Tristan and 
Isolde. Originally scheduled for late December, it is 
possible to make this shift through the early availa- 
bility of Elsa Alsen, whose guest appearances with 
the company were arranged for later in the season. 
Tristan and Isolde has not been heard in Chicago in 
several years. 

6 

Out in Denver, Arthur M. Oberfelder has been 
making history. Oberfelder is Denver's concert 
manager who has made great series of popular priced 
concerts pessible. In another column of this issue 
of the Musica Courter an account gleaned from 
the Denver Post is given of his way of doing things. 
It should be read, and other cities should follow the 
plan, 

EL. 3 

During recent weeks the European steamers 
brought a veritable horde of musical artists to these 
shores, but the attention of our nation was cen- 
tered elsewhere. The World's Series baseball 
matches were being played, and Suzanne Lenglen 
was making her debut as a professional tennis player. 
Apropos, Arthur Brisbane wrote recently in the New 
York American: ‘We are an athletic, fight-loving 
nation. Mr, Tex Rickard’s Madison Square Garden, 
in New York, earned nearly half a million for the 
first six months of the year. And the Dempsey- 
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Tunney fight added almost another half million to the 
profit side. Grand opera, on the other hand, always 
needs one or more ‘angels’ to meet the deficit.” 





Musical relatives of President Coolidge have 
formed a small orchestra, which is to tour in vaude- 
ville. This proves that our Chief Executive has 
refrained from extending political patronage to his 
family. 

~—-—-<e—--—— 

The latest in broadcasting ethics is a nicely en- 
graved card sent out, either by the broadcasting sta- 
tion or by the artist himself, announcing date, time 
and character of the program to be given. Evidently 
looking for publicity! Radio artists are beginning 
to realize that anonymity is not so delightful after all. 

——e 


The new Seattle Symphony Orchestra, which will 
begin its existence with a concert on November 8, un- 
der the capable and energetic baton of Karl Krueger, 
our only native-born symphony conductor, is unique 
in that it is a voluntary association of the Seattle 
Musicians’ Association, which is the musicians’ union 
of that city. With the support of a citizens’ com- 
mittee of prominent Seattle music lovers and under 
the forceful leadership of Mr. Krueger, it promises 
to add one more to the ever-growing list of perma- 
nent symphony orchestras in this country. 

In another column will be found a brief advance 
mention of a book by Sir George Henschel. The title 
of this book is Articulation and it is to be published 
shortly by the John Church Company. A book with 
such a title from such a source cannot but be of vast 
import to the world of singing, singers and singing 
teachers. No singer who ever appeared before the 
public has known better than Sir George the theory 
and practice of articulation. His own articulation 
was perfect and added vastly to the value and charm 
of his song recitals. Now he tells us how it is done. 
May his advice bear fruit! 

a ew 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, in her love for chamber music, 
does not confine her good works in its propagation to 
this country. The Association Alessandro Scarlatti 
of Naples has issued a circular announcing a Coolidge 
composition contest which ends on March 1, 1927. It 
is Open to composers both of Italian and American 
citizenship. There is a prize of 3,000 Lire for a 
chamber symphony for an orchestra of not less than 
eight nor more than fifteen instruments, the selection 
of which is left to the composer, and another prize of 
3,000 Lire for a sonata for flute and piano. Manu- 
scripts must be sent to the Association at Piazzetta 
Sedil Capuano, 32, Naples, Italy. 

ee 

It is a decided compliment to Edward Johnson, 
American tenor, that when Mr. Gatti has a role in 
a new opera which demands the highest intelligence 
of an artist, he invariably selects this fine American 
singer. This was the case when he revived La Ves- 
tale last season. For the exacting leading role in 
this classical example of early Italian opera he chose 
the American singer in preference to the two Italian 
tenors available. As Mr. Johnson is not returning 
to the Metropolitan until the middle of the season 
this year, Mr. Gatti’s choice has fallen upon Lauri- 
Volpi to take his place when the season opens with 
La Vestale, November 1. This is a tribute to the 
junior tenor of the house in point of service, and 
must have caused a bit of surprise and chagrin in 
other quarters. 


© 





ee ee 

Several months ago the Musica CourrER men- 
tioned the existence of a project to give French light- 
opera in New York, with a French company. Plans 
now contemplate a season of ten weeks, beginning 
November 29. Giroflé-Girofla is announced for the 
opening opera, and the repertory is to include La 
Belle Helene, Barbe-Bleue, Véronique, La Fille de 
Madame Angot, Le Petit Duc, La Mascotte, La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, Les Cloches de 
Corneville, and Orphée. The French section of the 
company, directed by Thomas Salignac, is to play 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings and 
Thursday matinees; the American section, which 
will give the same work in English on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday evenings, and matinees, 
under the direction of Max Bendix. There is a 
French committee of imposing musical names and 
an American committee which is not named at all in 
the announcement. The company is to be called the 
French-American Opera Comique and has a reper- 
tory of straight comic opera. One can never tell— 
but we shall be unusually surprised if there turns 
out to be a paying public in New York today for 
these old French works, charming as they are, sung in 
French or in English either. It will not be M. Salig- 
nac’s first visit to New York. Years and years ago 
he was a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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OPERA SUCCESSES 


The question of opera success and failure still 
continues to crop up, and the recent perform- 
ances of Deep River in Philadelphia and New 
York have given it a fresh stimulus. Why does 
an opera succeed or fail? Is it the librettoP Is 
it the music? Is it a combination of the two? 

Of course, the Musical Courier is quite well 
able to answer these questions. Whatever may 
puzzle the rest of the world is, at least, no puzzle 
to us. Having this infallibility, we would be 
doing the world, and the world’s opera com- 
posers, an unkindness by not telling all we know. 

Like the tabloid papers, we will proceed to 
make our editorial informative and educational. 
Unlike the tabloids, we will not write piffle but 
TRUTH. (The tabloids love caps so much that 
we just have to follow their lead, so we will tell, 
not the truth, but the TRUTH, which, you ob- 
serve, is quite different. 

Now, about this opera business, Charlie Cad- 
man has expressed some theories that are worth 
listening to. His idea is that, as he expresses it, 
“people want to hear singing, and they want to 
hear tunes.” 

Singing! Tunes! 

Well, when you come to think of it, most of 
the really successful operas seem to fit in pretty 
well with that broad characterization—except 
Wagner. 

In Wagner there are a lot of tunes, wonder- 
fully, magnificently developed tunes; but sing- 
ing? There is certainly little enough of that, in 
the common understanding of the common pub- 
lic. For in this common understanding singing 
ordinarily means music in which the voice quite 
distinctly and obviously carries the “air. ” The 
small-minded public simply does not care for 
the human voice to be used as an orchestra in- 
strument. The “big guitar” is quite all right for 
the degraded taste of the hoi polloi. 

And how about the elite? They, it must be 
acknowledged, also like the voice uncovered. 
In fact, most people like the orchestra as orches- 
tra, and the voice as voice. They do not dislike 
Wagner because the voice is covered, because 
the orchestra is so splendid, but, for a change, 
they like “singing.” 

Cadman is no doubt right. The majority of 
people do like singing and they do like tunes. 

How about librettosP Do they make a great 
difference? Well, within reasonable limits, they 
make no difference at all. If the tunes are good 
enough and there are enough of them they will 
make almost any libretto acceptable. 

If any opera fan will just stop for a while to 
analyze his sensations, especially when he is 
bored, he will discover that he is not bored when 
the music is especially fine. Why should he be 
bored, if the music is especially fine? 

Yet the music in the fine passages may have 
nothing really to do with the action of the piece. 
In fact, the fine passages more often than other- 
wise hold up the action. There can be no action 
during the singing of an aria or a long developed 
chorus, no action to speak of during a march, 
action enough in a dance, but not “dramatic ac- 
tion.” 

Action, the action of the drama, is actually 
played out very largely in most operas in a set 
of recitatives which come in between the music. 
And do people applaud these recitatives? Do 
they demand encores of the dramatic scenes? 
Not that we have ever noticed! When they do 
shout and howl and clap their hands is after 
some aria which has held up the dramatic action 
of the piece. 

Even Wagner in most of his operas has “set 
pieces” which are closely woven into the dra- 
matic action but which, none the less, retard that 
action of the play. The play is often enough 
really only a program note to the emotions of 
the music. One understands and feels the music 
all the better because it reflects the emotions of 
the characters in the drama. 

That is true of Wagner; it is partly true of 
some other modern composers; it is wholly un- 
true of much of the most successful music of 
the older opera composers. And so we are left 
quite where Cadman leaves us: People want to 
hear singing (or music!) and they want to hear 
tunes—and music is not music unless it is full 
of tunes. 





pany. It happens that our first Canio in Pagliacci was 
none other than this M. Salignac, and a right good 
Canio he was, too. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


We were reading an article recently which de- 
nounced and even ridiculed Massenet. The author 
reminded his readers that Massenet used to be called 
“Mile. Wagner,” by certain Parisian musicians of 
his day. 

“Massenet was far from being great,” is one of the 
conclusions in the article; “and in fact, it is no artistic 
libel to call him decidedly mediocre.” 

It is worse than a libel to refer to Massenet as 
mediocre ; it is unjust and stupid. 

While there are urgent qualifications to the use of 
the word “great,” in music, nevertheless Massenet is 
fully entitled to be called great, for he was an im- 
portant and picturesque figure in the world of music, 
a composer whose technical knowledge was of the 
most thorough sort, who had a rich fund of spon- 
taneous melody, and who respected his art and em- 
ployed it always legitimately, cherishing high ideals 
and refusing to be influenced away from what he con- 
sidered the rightful mission of operatic music, by the 
bold call of progressive Germany and the shrill chal- 
lenge of ultra-modern France. 

Massenet’s genius was of a gentle and precious sort 
and traced its tonal ancestry through Thomas, Bizet, 
Gounod, Auber, Adam, and the other graceful Gallic 
composers who never tore passion to tatters and in 
their orchestration always seemed to prefer refine- 
ment to resonance. If the truth must be told, Mas- 
senet was essentially a composer of opera comique, 
but he was none the less significant on that account. 
He improved that form of composition, adding to it 
a certain dramatic incisiveness, a measure of poetry, 
and a degree of raffinement in orchestration which 
only Bizet and Saint-Saéns, of the other French com- 
posers, had in any sense approached. 

Massenet’s Gallicism was at once his strength and 
his misfortune. What often appeared to be triviality 
with him, in reality was unusual delicateness. His 
depiction of strong human passions always is 
tinged with moderation, not from lack of 
feeling, but because of his truly artistic desire 
to keep his orchestral medium balanced to the scale 
and proportion which he deemed proper for opera 
comique. The full throated utterance of Wagner and 
the brutal blatancy of some of the Neo-Italians never 
appealed to Massenet, any more than the complexity 
of d’Indy and the superficial sonorities of Meyerbeer. 

nme 

Massenet was sensuous rather than sensual, suave, 
appealing and sincere always. If he showed any 
traces at all of being influenced by sources outside of 
those mentioned, the proofs must be sought in his 
harmonic freedom, which perchance came through 
Wagner, and an occasional trace of mysticism and 
religious exaltation, due perhaps to the irresistible 
effect of a study of Franck. 

When all is said and done, however, Massenet’s 
chief hold on our affections lies in the charm of his 
melodies and the insinuating smoothness of their set- 
ting, and his strongest claim to a place in the list of 
the world’s great composers is represented by his re- 
sourceful and polished orchestration, his wonderful 
facility in writing idiomatic music for singing, and 
his sure touch in voicing tonally the lyric flights of 
his tender, amorous and sentimental heroes and 
heroines. 

All his operas are a decided asset in the singing 
repertory; many of them make an intense appeal to 
the public and never fail to interest all but prejudiced 
musicians, and in the case of Manon, Thais, Le Jong- 
leur, Herodiade and Werther it seems certain that 
Massenet has created works which will endure for a 
considerable period, even outside of his native 
country. 

As far as Massenet’s choral works, songs and de- 
tached orchestral, ensemble and solo compositions are 
concerned, they show no characteristic features not 
contained in his general musical scheme as revealed in 
the operas. The stage remained his best medium of 
expression. 

,; nme 

Although the late Henry T. Finck finally became 
converted into an admirer of Richard Strauss, the 
Post critic at one time hated him and his music cor- 
dially and never lost a chance to castigate both in 
print. So well known was Finck’s prejudice against 
Strauss that on one occasion a brother scribe wrote: 
“Tt is almost certain that Henry T. Finck looks under 
his bed each night to see if Richard Strauss is hidden 
there.” Finck once described Strauss to us, as a 
“half-and-half composer,” and explained further: “I 
mean half Liszt and half Wagner.” 

nme 

On another occasion Finck told us that, “America 

surely is musical. I was invited to spend a week-end 





at a place called Walhalla, near New York, and I 
rode there in a Pullman car named ‘Bayreuth.’ ” 
nrmre 

Among the sane and insane requests which this de- 
partment receives all the time, was one by telephone 
last week, from a well known cabaret. A male voice 
from there asked us to help him find an Italian tenor 
who could play the guitar, and was willing to walk 
around singing to his own accompaniment. Unfor- 
tunately, we neither could fill the demand ourself nor 
advise the inquirer where to hunt for the versatile and 
peripatetic artist. 

RRe 

Charles L. Wagner sends us a typewritten com- 
munication received recently by Mary Garden. 
Neither she nor Mr. Wagner were able to interpret 
its meaning. We are equally in the dark. Here is 
the document : 

NOTICE 

_ Twelve big concerts are being negotiated for in twelve 
cities to appear before audiences of 50,000 to 100,000 peo- 
ple: possibly with radio amplification or similar methods. 

The world’s leading singers, musicians, bands, artists, 
actors, actresses, etc., may appear in concerts of celebrities 
for the greatest stakes ever offered artists in these profes- 
sions. The world’s champions in all these lines may meet for 
world championship honors and many celebrities—among 
them the world’s champion ballad poet and reader, Mr. 
George E. Lothrop of Boston—may consider offers. 

The project is to put the fine arts of music, literature, 
drama, etc., on the vast audience plane of baseball, horse 
races, pugilism, etc., and to give the champions in the fine 
arts proper chances to appear before million dollar audi 
ences with the prospect of very high fees. ; 

Artists in any of these lines are invited to send facts, 
offers, suggestions or data to managers. State what cities 
are desired, open dates handy, what prizes, cash, per 
centages, rates, etc., they want or can invest. Name con- 
ditions desired. Specify any one worthy of concerts, 
methods of financing favored, etc. 

No cities have been selected and offers will be considered 
from all. Artists are requested to cooperate in every way 
and to secure the cooperation of press, bankers, philanthro- 
pists, promotors and all people who desire to see the fine arts 
placed upon a financial plane already monopolized by pugi- 
lists, ballplayers, horse jockeys, etc. We are assured that 
radio amplification now makes such concerts a success. 

Promotors, financiers, etc., may submit all proposals to 
managers. Very fine proposals already have been made 
and more are welcome. Only mail correspondence can be 
considered and no free interviews or personal calls can be 
granted without special agreements by the managers. The 
prospects are that only percentages of gate receipts will 
be divided and that no big cash salary grabs can be pulled 
off on these deals by anyone. ; 

You and your friends are invited to join the forces work- 
ing for this series of concerts and to aid us in any way. 

MARATIMES. 


Private address, No, 4 Dunreath St., Boston (Roxbury) 


Mass. 
RRA 
Alexander Lambert remembers a pleasant anecdote 
about Heinrich Conried, predecessor of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza at the Metropolitan Opera House. When 
the sagacious Conried first saw the stage directions 
of Parsifal he threw his arms over his head and 
shouted: “What does Wagner mean by directing 
moving landscapes and disappearing castles? Ye 
gods, that will cost me $40,000.” 
eRe 
The Lambert story reminded Robert H. Davis of 
another. Davis now is a literary man and an editor, 
but he admits that in the reprehensible years of his 
earlier career he wrote playlets for vaudevillainous 
purposes. An Irish actor bought a Davis piece whose 
action transpires in the dead of winter. The author 
desired his characters to come on covered with snow. 
At the premiere, the young couple who had the first 
entrance were attired in light, airy clothes, and 
showed no signs of having been through the rigors 
of the wintry weather outside. But not so the Irish 
actor, who was the “star” of the troups. He stamped 
his way into the room, blew on his fingers, puffed 
and snorted, and shook veritable showers of beauti- 
ful white snow from his cap, his muffler, his coat, his 
shoes, his sleeves. “Never before,” relates Davis, 
“even in my travels through the quasi Arctic regions, 
had I ever seen so much snow on any single human 
being.” When the curtain fell, the author rushed 
behind the scenes. “I say,” he expostulated, “why on 
earth did you let that couple come in wearing summer 
clothes and straw hats, when everybody is supposed 
to have gone through a snow storm?” ‘“Pwhat?” 
sliouted the Irish star, “let thim bum acthors have 
snow, too? Why, man alive, that asbestos snow | 
use cost a dollar and a half a pound. D’ye think I’m 
Rockefeller ?” 
RRne 
It is amusing to read in an English magazine that 
when Dvorak wrote his New World symphony he 
“tried to ‘change the leopard’s spots’ at the request of 
American dollars.” Dvorak did make an attempt to 
be “American” in his music and failed dismally, but 
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the experiment was one of artistic conviction and not 
based on pecuniary motives. Dvorak never cared for 
money as such, the proof lying in the fact that he left 
America as soon as his contract here expired and 
never after could be induced to return. He was a 
naive, childlike personage, a true artist, gentle, retit 
ing and guileless, who felt himself thoroughly un- 
happy in the prosaic surroundings that he encoun- 
tered here and because of the utilitarian musical per- 
sons with whom be was compelled to come in contact. 
RRme 
We read that “Jascha Heifetz, the violinist, and 
Georges Carpentier, the pugilist, divided the inter 
est of onlookers at the Club Lido the other evening.” 
Heifetz now can feel that he has reached the pinnacle 
of his fame. 
nme 
What has become of the old fashioned Grand Valse 
de Concert, and the Grand Valse Brillante ? 
nR,eR, 
The Neue Rundschau not long ago published some 
unfamiliar aphorisms by Liszt : 
Success and | are first cousins. 
I like Mendelssohn; Schumann | esteem; | admire Ber 
lioz, and I love Wagner. 
Berlioz’s “Faust” resembles a fine landscape, whose beau 
ty is obscured because it contains too many figures 
Joachim is a man after the heart of art. 
Rubinstein possesses much talent, but in ne single dire 
tion does his talent reach the summit. c 
Berlioz is a stream of lava which drives boulders before 
it. 
Classicism is a bone from which all marrow has been 
drawn out. 
P. belongs to those people who have discovered that it 
is not necessary to eat—one need only dine 
There are two kinds of artists—those that are already 
Philistines, and those who endeavor to become Philistines 
When my friends act diplomatically toward me, I play 


the part of a fool. 
mRe 

We are afraid that J. P. F. has his tongue in his 
cheek when he communicates: “I have been perusing 
the musical advance lists for 1926-27. I see that all 
of the familiar symphonies are to be heard. Is that 
any fun? Why not play them backward, to give us 
some excitement and variety? They would sound 
better that way, than most of the modernistic music. 
One of the last-named, apropos, is said to have in its 
orchestration a wonderful effect resembling muted 
hay fever. The work is called ‘What To Do Till the 
Doctor Comes.’ Also we are to have ‘Elgar’s ‘Pump 
and Circumference.” The great soprano, Mme. 
Screecheasy, one notes, will this winter ascend to 
such a vocal height that the sounds emitted will be 
inaudible without the aid of binoculars. [ am won 
dering whether we shall hear Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812,’ 
Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’ Overture, and Liszt’s ‘Les 
Preludes.’ If not, the season will be about as usual.” 

nme 

A church choir went on strike recently because one 
of its members was refused an increase of pay. In 
these practical days, even singing the praises of God 
has its price. 

nrme 

The moment Jeritza arrives in this country and 
hears about the new popular song called Cheritza, 
she probably will sue the composers and publishers 
for infringing on her name. 

nn ye 

And speaking of titles, there is more than a smile 
for the initiated, when they glance over Isa Kremer’s 
Yiddish repertoire, and note the number called, Bist 
du mit mir Broigis? 

Renner 

At the Latonia, Ky., racetrack, on October 14, 
Steinway was second in a race. When interviewed 
for their opinion, Messrs. Charles Steinway, Herman 
Irion, and Ernest Urchs (all of the famous firm) 
said in unison: “We refuse believe the report 
Steinway always is first.” 

eRe, 

Olin Downes, the Times reviewer, had a piece in 
his paper not long ago, asking critics to be kind to 
poor old operas like Faust, Trovatore, and others of 
their sort. The plea touches us, for one, and we 
promise faithfully not to shoot any more at the pal 
sied, patriarchal works; they are doing their best. 

nerRre 

“When is musical instruction not musical destruc 
tion?” queries R. R., and answers himself: “When 
it is musical construction.” 

| 
WNYC Radio Station, New York. 
DEAR VARIATIONS; 

Are you superstitious about black cats? Listen to this 
and if you're not perhaps you will be. During the concert 
recently at the Medical Centre, Broadway and 168th Street, 
a little black cat jumped up on the Steinway piano appar 
ently wishing to enjoy the music at first hand. At the close 
of the number I removed Miss Feline from her perch, re 

marking to the audience that she was no doubt musically 
inclined. Then minutes later a storm of hurricane inten 
sity broke and the huge tent collapsed upon the heads of 
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the large audience. It was an awful ending to a perfectly 
decent concert and henceforth I shall be doubtful about 


What do you say? 
Greetings ! 


n & 

We say that had Scarlatti been a German, and had 
he heard of the incident, he might have immortalized 
it hy composing a Katzen Unfuge. 

| 

“All the column conductors keep telling which 
books they like best,” writes N. A. T., “and I’m much 
interested to know your taste. What was your 
favorite book of the summer?” The book of Chopin’s 
etudes, opus 10 and 24. We browsed through it fre- 
quently with renewed delight, and with undiminished 
admiration for its invention, style, grace, eleg yance, 
daring, craftsmanship, color, poetry, humor, senti- 
ment, drama, mystery, suspense, romance, 
realism, originality, genius. We look upon the ad- 
venture as a powerful antidote to some of the newest 
modernistic music which looms up in menacing pros- 
pect for this winter. 


the virtues of black cat 


HerMAN NEUMAN. 


est, 


passion, 


| ed 
Apropos, there is Charles Hanson Towne’s new 
book, Adventures in Editing. We are rather peevish 
because he did not ask us for some of our experiences 
in that line, to be included in his veracious volume. 
If one hasn’t done musical editing, one hasn’t done 
editing at alk 
ne 
“Who is your favorite great composer?” asks 
KE. 7 Phat depends on the great composition we 
are hearing at the moment. LEONARD LIEBLING, 


LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


The following apparently official statement is 
printed in full without change. It is a new scheme to 
license music teachers. Such schemes bob up from 
time to time, first in one state or city and then in an- 
other. New York had its turn several years ago. 
This time it is Virginia. Such plans, no matter what 
they may pretend, are nothing more or less than en- 
deayors to restrict music teaching so as to prevent 
competition. In other words, those who hatch such 
plans say to themselves that if there were fewer teach- 
ers there would be more pupils for each. Which, of 
course, is true. Fortunately, no law has ever been 
passed anywhere (so far as’ we know) actually for- 
bidding teaching by those who are not licensed. 
When such a law is passed (if it ever is) it will mean 
endless graft and corruption and a most direct, posi- 
tive and immeasurable injury to music. No matter 
how much injury incompetent music teachers do, they 
can never do as much harm as would be done by any 
conceivable license system, 

Here is the Virginia statement : 


An important point in the onward course of the musical 
history of Virginia was consummated September 21 in Rich- 
mond, when the State Board of Education passed a resolu- 
tion prepared by Mr. Thos. D. Eason, Director of Teacher 
Training, accepting a proposal, submitted by the Virginia 
Music Teachers’ State Association through its president, 
Edwin Feller, of Norfolk. 

Mr Eason's letter to Mr. Feller is as follows: 

“I take pleasure in enclosing herewith a resolution passed 
on yesterday by the State Board of Education with respect 
to the Certification of Music Teachers. 

“I am now ready to take up with you and your commit- 
tee the details for the cooperative plan as specified in the 
resolution.” 

Following is the resolution: Resotvep, That the State 
Board of Education will accept the services of the Virginia 
Music Teachers’ State Association in the issuing of special 
certificates to music teachers. 

Two general classes of music teachers will be recognized : 
one—prepared for Public School Music; and the second— 
prepared for applied music. 

These teachers may be certificated by presentation of diplo- 
mas or certificates of graduation from standard colleges, 
junior colleges, and conservatories of music. In addition, 
teachers of applied music may be licensed by passing exam- 
inations authorized by the State Board of Education. 

Following is the proposal which Mr. Feller submitted to 
the State Board: Proposed plan for the certification of 
Music Teachers through examination of the Virginia Music 
Teachers’ State Association. 

Subject to the endorsement of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, hereafter, all private teachers of applied music, who 
desire certificates of recognition from the State Board, and 
who further desire music credits for their pupils in the Pub- 
lic Schools, wherever such is offered, may secure such pro- 
fessional recognition by the following plan: 

Two types of music teachers shall be recognized, namely, 
Teachers of Public School Music and Teachers of Applied 
Music. 

The term “Applied Music” shall be understood to mean 
practical, scientific and artistic instruction in the art of per- 
forming on the piano, violin or other musical instruments, 
also in the art of voice culture and singing, and the teaching 
of theory, harmony, composition, music history, ete. 

Teachers may specialize in any one or as many of the 
above as exatiuinations may warrant. 

Teachers of music may be certificated by either of the 
following plans: 

(1) Teachers of public school music shall be required to 
present junior college graduation and a diploma from an 
accredited school or teacher of music, or two years of 
college -work including sufficient courses in music. 

(2) Private teachers of applied music may secure certi- 
fication by presenting high school graduation and diplomas 
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of graduation from accredited schools or teachers of music, 
or by passing successfully the examinations proposed by the 
Virginia Music Teachers’ State Association, through its 
special examination committees, such committees to be com- 
posed of teachers of music from accredited colleges and 
music schools, and private teachers who hold certificates 
from such schools and teachers located in this and other 
states and foreign countries. 

The V. M. T. S. A. shall examine teachers of applied 
music only. The Association shall not assume any func- 
tions which will interfere with the work of any regularly 
organized accredited educational institution, nor require 
examinations of teachers holding satisfactory certificates. 

The V. M. T. S. A., wishes through the above proposal, 
to cooperate with the Virginia State Board of Education in 
raising the standard of music teachers throughout the State 
by creating a desire for the above proposed examinations 
through the reward of certification and professional recog- 
nition. Through this plan the Association hopes to elimi- 
nate impostors and create opportunities for the ambitious 
who have been unable to attend colleges and conservatories 
of music 


ek ed 
“LISZT’S PAULINE” 

The passing of Pauline Apei, better known as 
“Liszt’s Pauline,” who died at Weimar at the age 
of eighty-eight years, has broken another link—and 
one of the last ones—which connected our time with 
the epoch of the great classic masters. Visitors to 
Liszt’s home at Weimar, which now serves as a Liszt 
Museum, doubtless remember the kindly old lady who 
had been the master’s last housekeeper and cook and 
who has served as custodian of his relics since his 
death. The quiet, reserved old lady seemed herself 
a relic of days gone-by. Many were the secrets that 
she knew, and few the people whom she deemed 
worthy of her confidence. Her undying love for her 
lord was rivalled only by her dislike of the Bayreuth 
dynasty. In her quaint Saxon dialect she would 
sometimes voice her sentiments against the Wagner 
family who, she claimed, had not treated Liszt as well 
as his kindness had deserved. Only once did Cosima 
visit the Liszt Museum, according to Pauline, accom- 
panied by her daughter, “the one who married that 
Englishman” (meaning Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, the Wagner biographer). Viewing Liszt’s 
precious relics and jewels, Cosima voiced her regret 
at the fact that Liszt had not bequeathed them to his 
heirs. The remark was made in French, but Pauline 
quickly replied : “The reason probably was, Madame, 
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that Liszt knew his family too well.” Whereupon 
Cosima is said to have left the house in disdain, never 
to return. “Only Siegfried came now and then,” 
Pauline related. ‘The poor boy! Those women at 
Bayreuth have driven him completely crazy.” Dear 
old Pauline was only one of dozens of women who 
loved Liszt in his lifetime, and one of the few who 
kept their love for forty years after his death. 
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Not the First 
Paucssoro, N. J. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I note in paragraph seven, page twenty-two of the issue 
of September 16, that Max Jacobs claims previous per- 
formance honors in regard to William Schroeder's Em- 
peror Jones. However his performance was not the “first” 
as it had its first performance the previous summer at the 
Lemon Hill concerts in Philadelphia. 

I regret that I can not find my copy of the program for 
the evening when it was given, but of this much I can com- 
mit myself. Henry Hardly conducted and it was an all- 
American program; I liked the composition very much, 
though the interpretation of the mysticism of the play was 
well portrayed; and the composer sat in front of me in a 
camp chair placed in the isle for him, from which he rose 
to acknowledge the applause. 

Mr. Matteson, assistant manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, or Samuel L. Laciar, estimable critic of the Ledger, 
could give you more exact “dope” if you wanted it. I 
would like to hear it again, I think it deserves more wide- 
spread performance. 

Swan. 


(Signed) Lesue P. 


McCormack Engages James Liebling 


James Liebling, cellist of the musical clan which bears 
that name, was the assisting soloist at the recital of John 
McCormack in Boston, on Sunday, October 17. Mr Lieb- 
ling will be on the program with the famous tenor, also 
in New York (Carnegie Hall) on Sunday, October 24, and 
at other recitals here and elsewhere. 


Fox and Hilsberg with Institute of Musical Art 


J. Bertram Fox has been added to the faculty in the de- 
partment of singing of the Institute of Musical Art, and 
Ignace Hilsberg, concert pianist and teacher of national 
standing, has accepted a position in the piano department 
to teach advanced students. These two artists make a total 
of five new men on the Institute faculty this fall. 








TUNING IN WITH .EUROPE 











With all due respect to our brilliant Vienna corre- 
spondent, who reported on this summer’s doings in 
Salzburg, we submit a few extracts from an article 
by Stefan Grossmann, the editor of a progressive 
German weekly called Das Tagebuch, by means of 
which we keep abreast of things in the Kaiser’s own 
republic. Like our Mr. Bechert, this eminent pub- 
licist does not share the optimism and effusive en- 
thusiasm of the daily press correspondents, celebrity 
hunters and worshippers of imitation heroes. He 
sees the commercial background to this show of 
would-be art, the sham profundity of a shallow 
screen rigged up for the gullible highbrow in search 
of the latest artistic “revelation.” He heads his arti- 
cle The Salzburg Fair. 

x * * 

“All the streets of the little Salzach town are in 
a whirl. Rows of Mercedes, Rolls-Royces and 
Chryslers in front of the hdétels, the narrow streets 
flooded with big-city folks, the broad square before 
the cathedral filled up with a wooden scaffolding, a 
platform and benches. Day and night are filled up 
with pleasures: the Vienna Philharmonic; Die Fle- 
dermaus in the theater; Everyman in front of the 
Cathedral; song recitals in the Mozarteum; the 
Vienna Glee Club; Richard Strauss conducting Ari- 
adne; Turandot in the Festspielhaus; jazz in the 
Hotel de I’Europe, a Grand Festival Ball in the old 
Riding School; Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters 
in the theater or open air; a banquet at the Bristol. 

“The streets are full of ‘events’ and things of im- 
portance: the Massary standing at the stage door; 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria driving up the Gastein road ; 
Camillo Castiglioni passing the director of the Vienna 
Bank of Credit and they do not speak (!!!); Hof- 
mannsthal, in front of the hotel, listening devoutly 
to a prince; Lady Diana Manners, as the reigning 
beauty, getting out of her Rolls-Royce; . . . the 
president of the Austrian Republic—his name is 
Hainisch—is received by a guard of honor; Voll- 
moller is negotiating with America; and away back 
there, in the foyer of the Hotel Europe, sits the 
ninety-three year-old daughter of Meyerbeer in a 
black lace dress. She lifts her ancient lorgnette and 
looks at the insane world of her great-grandchildren. 

“What kind of a Festspiel was there? Hofmanns- 
thal’s Everyman with Moissi and Pallenberg and 


Bleibtreu. Catholic mysteries for Israeltic 
beholders. On the same evening the very un-mys- 
terious Fledermaus, under Bruno Walter’s baton. 
: On a second evening the pantomimic persi- 
flage of the old Turandot. A little Polgar, a little 
Schiller and very much Vollmédller. Is this 
a Festspiel? Along with the racing of motor cars, 
the facilitation of frontier formalities, and the tattoo 
of the press? 

“Perhaps Festspiele are impossible in our genera- 
tion, because we are an atomized society, without a 
sense of community and therefore without festivals. 
The late-lamented Bayreuth was the last attempt to 
create Teutonic symbols. But how, in good- 
ness’ name, should Castiglioni and Kahn, Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria and Bank Director Hammerschlag, Mr. 
Rothchild-Goldschmied and M. Painlevé, Hugo von 
Lustig and Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, Herr Sobotka 
from Munich and the hotel proprietor Jung, the 
Comtesse de Noailles and the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg celebrate a festival together? The Festspiel 
had to become a great theatrical fair. Salzburg has 
got its Messe,* actually, but a different one from 
that which the venerable Cardinal Katschenthaler 
thought of: Salzburg has got its Leipsic Fair for 
Theatrical and Music Trades.” 

A printer’s boy in Fleet Street has just succeeded 
in writing a bit of jazz that “experts” consider as 
good as any produced in America. It’s being pub- 
lished, and Layton and Johnstone, who are still the 
rage of the London music halls, are going to sing it. 
The printer’s boy was interviewed, of course (it was 
the “handiest” assignment the reporters had in some 
time), and he revealed that he is an ex-choirboy of 
St. Patrick’s Church. “That’s where I got my ear 
for music, and ever since then I have made up my 
mind that some day I shall make my fortune by writ- 
ing songs. At about midnight one night, 
just as I was falling asleep, the idea of ‘Swanee’ 
[that’s the name of the song] struck me. I jumped 
out of bed, scribbled it down and sent it off next 
morning.” And the proudest man today, no doubt, is 
the choirmaster of St. Patrick’s Church. 

* * 

“Eight centuries ago,” said Lloyd George at the 
Welsh Eisteddfod, “every cottage [in Wales] had its 
harp, its pipe or its flute.” And today, he might have 
added, it has its player piano, its phonograph, or its 
radio. Thus do the peoples progress in art! C. S. 


Frau 





“Messe is the German equivalent for Mass (the Cathelie high 
service) also for a big commercial fair. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
As Announced 











Avsen, Ersa—Oct. 25, Dallas, Tex.; Nov. 12, Chicago, Ill.; 18, 20, 21, 
Brooklyn; . 23, Baltimore, Md. 

BannerMan,:J ar eb. 15, Boston, Mass.; March 16, Milton, Mass. 

Barron, May ; a5, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dec. 8, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Jan. 9, Montclair, N. J. 

CuaMier, Mario—Oet. 29, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Farnam, Lyynwoop—Oct. 28, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fionzacey Quarrer—Oct. 22, Montreal; 24, Williamstown, Mass.; 
28, Middlebury, Conn.; 30, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Eoaeyse. Joserpuine—Nov. 26, York, Pa.; 27, Lancaster, Pa. 

ABRILOWITSCH, Ossip—Jan. 27, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Hucues, Epwin—Nov. 4, Harrisburg; 11, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Kocuanski, Paut—Dec. 2, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Lenox Quartet—Nov. 22, Boston, Mass. 

Macmitten, Francis—Oct. 27, Mansfield, Ohio; Nov. 5, Bucyrus, 

io. 

Martin, Beatrice—Nov. 14, Trenton, N. J. 

Mater, Guy-Partison, Lee—Nov. 2, Canton, Ohio; 4, Albany, N. Y. 

Morrisey, Marie—Oct. 29, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Murpny, Lampert—Oct. 22, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; 23, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 
25, Manhattan, Kan.; 28, Edmund, Okla. 

New York String Quarret—Apr. 30, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Novags, Guiomar—Nov. 5, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Patton, Fu 26, Detroit, Mich.; Dec, 19, Apr. 

ngeles. 

Ponsette, Rosa—Mch. 31, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Raymonp, Georce Perxins—Dec. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rosen, Max—Feb. 21, Ogden, Utah, , 

Russian Sympnontc Cuoir—Oct. 21, Lynn, Mass; 22, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; 23, Andover, Mass.; 24, Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I.; 
27, Chambersburg, Pa.; 28, Johnstown, Pa.; 29, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
31, Chicago, Ill. 

Simonps, Bruce—Oct. 23, Waterbury, Conn.; 27, Boston, Mass.; 
Nov. 3, Utica, N. Y.; 5, Cooperstown, N. Y.; 17, Waterbury, 
Conn.; 23, New Haven, Conn. 

Sraniey, Hecen—Jan. 7, Wellesley. 

Srrincwoop EnsemsL_e—Oct, 27, Bridgeport, Conn. 5 

Tipica Orcnestra—Oct. 21, Birmingham, Ala.; 22, Nashville, Tenn.; 
23, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 25, Asheville, N. C.; 26, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
27, Athens, Ga,; 28, Rome, Ga.; 29, Macon, Ga.; 30, 31, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. , ; 

Tuomas, Ruponpa—Nov. 7, 9, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tovey, Donatp F.—Qet. 29, Cambridge, Mass.; 30, Boston, Mass. ; 
Nov. 1, Wellesley; 5, New Concord, Ohio. 

We ts, Purapie—Dee, 14, Brooklyn, _ : 

Wuirr, Ropertcx—Noy. 28, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


15, Los 


Hilsberg Pupils in Recital 


A recital was given on the evening of October 17 at the 
Knabe Ampico Studios by pupils of Ignace Hilsberg before 
an audience that overflowed the capacity and was aroused 
to real enthusiasm by the excellent renditions of these 
talerited young people. Those who played were the Misses 
Magee, Steinman, Gladys Walsh, Juliet Greenspoon and 
Carolyn’ Bergheim; Messrs Myron Klemperer, P. Seintz and 
Max Barnett. The program offered a variety of moods and 
pieces of various size and difficulty. Miss Magee began 
with charming renditions of a Nocturne by Chopin and 
Grieg’s Butterfly, though slightly nervous and a little un- 
certain of memory; Mr. Klemperer gave romantic and color- 
ful interpretations of an Impromptu by Schubert and Chopin's 
E minor waltz; Miss Steinman played an allegro movement 
from a Mozart concerto, Mr. Hillsberg taking the orchestra 
part on a second’ piano, and Murmure du Vent by Sauer 
brilliantly and with understanding ; Mr. Seintz chose Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B flat minor for the display and gave it a forceful 
rendering. 

In the second half of the program, Gladys Walsh showed 
great technical facility in some Haydn variations and a 
Brahms Rhapsody; Max Barnett gave a Chopin waltz and 
mazurka with much verve and a fine forceful production of 
a splendid Prelude and Fugue by Glazounoff. The evening 
was brought brilliantly to a close by a performance for two 
pianos of the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor, the first 
movement being played by Juliet Greenspoon and the second 
and third movements by Carolyn Bergheim, both of them 
artists of ability and talent. The entire recital reflected the 
excellence of Mr: Hilsberg’s sterling musicianship and his 
rare ability to impart it to his pupils. 


VIENNA 


(Continued from page 5) 

ence is somewhat tempered and subdued—for the present at 
least, But already these shows are the rendezvous of all 
stage fans and of the general populace, and before long they 
are sure to strike a more popular and consequently less “re- 
fined” note ; I would not be surprised to see the hook get into 
action here very soon. Aren't the Viennese Americanizing at 
a breathless speed? ; Pau. BecHert. 





Easton and Maclennan in New York 
Florence Easton and her husband, Francis Maclennan have 
taken an apartment in New York on West 56th Street, 
where they will be located permanently. 





Marguerite Potter Pupil’s Success 


Hazel Longman, soprano, whose voice attracted much 
attention last season, has won more laurels recently. Dur- 
ing her tour of the Orient (just ended) she gave several suc- 
cessful concerts. Schubert’s Ave Maria, made even more 
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beautiful by the nearness of Jerusalem, was as well received, 
as on her New York programs. This young artist will give a 
New York recital in the early spring. 
SAMOILOFF’S 1926 SUCCESS 

ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Begins Eight Months’ New York Season 
Mr. Campbell, director of the Ellison-White Conserva- 


. tory, Portland, Ore., and president of the Oregon Music 


Teachers’ Association, especially engaged Lazar S. Samoiloff 
to speak on music in general at the May meeting in Rose- 
burg, Ore., which he did with such success that he was en- 
gaged to give a series of lessons there. Following this he 
went to San Francisco, where there were several un- 
usual voices, among them Eva Atkinson and John Upp- 
man, both of whom sang in an opera concert before 7,500 
people under conductor Merola, with Oberfelder in Denver, 
andgwith the De Feo Opera Company. 

“How did your faculty and classes this year compare 
with the summer of 1925?” 

“Splendidly, for with such artists as Schnabel, Stojowsky, 
Polak, David, and Kostelanetz, one is bound to succeed. 


WITH LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF IN THE WEST. 





Eva Atkinson, alto; John Uppman, baritone, and Lazar S. 
Samoiloff. 





John Keith, New York attorney; Lazar S. Samoiloff, and 
guide, on a forty-mile mule-back ride in the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, 


Mme. Schnabel gave piano recitals at the University, in 
Berkeley, which were a real triumph. 

“Rose Ough of Oakland, who has a fine mezzo voice, 
returned with me to New York and is taking my teacher’s 








I SEE THAT - 


Sophie Braslau will give her first New York recital in two 
years at Carnegie Hall on December 3. : 

May Bennet sang successfully with the Cincinnati Symphony. 

G. Aldo Randegger begins his Board of Education lecture- 
recitals on November 10. : 

The Verdi Club celebrated the birthday of Verdi by a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Plaza. : ‘ 

Beatrice Pi gives a piano recital at Aeolian Hall, 
October having studied at the New York School of 

usic Arts under Professor Reisberg. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman is writing a new pageant. 

The Retail Music Corporation, Schirmer Building, has a 
large display of Charlotte Lund’s Miniature Opera 
stories, which are very much in demand. 

L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark, N. J., has offered two 
music scholarships. po 
William Arms Fischer has edited a new book of Spirituals. 
Daniel Mayer has opened offices in the Steinway Building. 

Be¢khard & Macfarlane have opened Boston offices. 





Rufus Craddock has been made assistant teacher in the studio 
of Edgar Cooke. 

Alice Gentle won her audience when she 
Sans-Gene at Ravinia this summer. 
Madeline Keltie, American soprano, has been engaged for 

Egypt. 

Weingartner and Strauss will both be at the Vienna Opera 
for guest performances. 

The town of Busseto heard a performance of Falstaff under 
the baton of Toscanini. 

A new Autobiography by Walter 
published. 

Five recitals by faculty members of the Curtis Institute are 
scheduled for Wednesday evenings during November 
and December. 

William Murdoch, English pianist, will arrive in January for 
a tour of the United States and Canada. 

Lambert Murphy is fulfilling a two weeks’ tour in the Middle 

fest. 

Bernard Ferguson has been engaged as soloist for the spring 
tour of the Minneapolis Symphony. 

Zaslawsky, who last season conducted a concert of the 

Philharmonic Orchestra with great success, now is in 

New York. 


sang Madame 


Damrosch has _ been 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Maria Mueller’s Berlin Success 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Berlin—Maria Mueller, 
prima donna, appearing here at the Stadtsoper as 
guest under Bruno alter’s direction, won what 
may be honestly described as a sensational success 
in the title role of Weber’s opera, Euryanthe, in the 
present Weber revival cycle. The criticisrns of the 
press were as enthusiastic as the applause of the 

L. H. 


Metropolitan Opera 


public. 








Merola General Director for Coast Opera 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


San Francisco.—It is unofficially announced here 
that Gaetano Merola, for the last three years gen- 
eral director of the San Francisco Civic Opera As- 
sociation, will be made general director for 1927 of 
the Intercity opera season that includes both the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles organizations. In 
connection with his appointment it is said that a 
plan of advantage to both cities has been worked 
out. If Wagnerian operas are included in the rep- 
ertory Alfred Hertz will probably conduct them. 

C. A. 








Lucretia Goddard Makes Auspicious 
Operatic Debut 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Boston, Mass.—Lucretia Goddard, seventeen- 
year-old Boston soprano, made an auspicious oper- 
atic debut in this city tonight as Marguerite in 
Faust with the San Carlo Opera Company at the 
Boston Opera House, creating a decidedly favora- 
ble impression not only with the fine natural quality 
of her voice but also with her vocal skill, genuine 
musical feeling and intelligence, and particularly 
through her convincing interpretative power. A 
capacity audience gave her an ovation. j.c 











course and assisting me with pupils; she shows great abil 
ity as teacher. I want to mention Helen Lubarska, whose 
success at the Polo Grounds, New York, as Santuzza, and 
in La Juive, was witnessed by thousands; her career as a 
great dramatic soprano is assured.” 

Alice Seckels again was manager; she is well known 
through her big subscription course in San Francisco as a 
wide-awake and honest manager. Following twelve weeks 
in San Francisco, Mr. Samoiloff went to Portland, Ore.. 
under Ruth Creed’s direction. One announcement of a lec- 
ture by Samoiloff drew 400 people, followed by 200 lessons 
given by him in ten days; Kostelanetz gave a similar num 
ber, coaching singers. (Helen Stanley said: “He is an in 
spiration to artists,” and Mme. Claussen stated that “He 
helps to make concerts a delight.”) Miss Creed, like Miss 
Seckels, is also a musician, this fact greatly aidine them in 
their efficiency. She is secretary of the Ellison-White Con 
servatory, which managed the local Chautauqua course when 
such eminent persons as Bryan, Taft, and others, were heard 

“Irlene Athey, a beautiful high soprano coloratura, was 
one of my Portland discoveries,” said Samoiloff; “she will 
make her mark. The daily press of Portland gave us gen 
erous front page and editorial mention, evidently support- 
ing music to the utmost.” A Samoiloff Club was formed, 
when this teacher was guest of honor, and monthly meet 
ings are planned; the return visit of Mr. Samoiloff and his 
summer session for 1927 are already assured 

Mrs. Voye, vocal teacher of Klamath Falls, engaged Mr 
Samoiloff for a course which successful that he 
will spend ten days there in 1927. Pupils on the Coast were 
anxious for him to remain there until October, but this was 
impossible, for ten leading New York opera and concert 
singers were awaiting his aid and advice Among these, 
Mme. Claussen sought his vocal advice the day he arrived, 
preparatory to her concert tour. Also now with him are 
Helen Stanley, Bianca Saroya, Consuelo Escobar, Gladys 
Axman, Helen Sheridan, Miss Minton, Miss Dalossy, 
Dimitri Onofrei, and others. 

“Did you hear of Julius Bledsoe (colored baritone) and 
his success in Deep River? ‘The singing star of the cast, 
however, is Julius Bledsoe,” said the Morning Telegram 
Continuing, the paper alluded to his recitals of last year and 
said: “He has a baritone voice of truly exceptional quality; 
a singer who can pick the heart right out of your body 
He showed that he is a very fine actor as well.” 

Eva Atkinson, a star of Merola’s Opera Night, was 
praised by the Bulletin, which said: “She has a splendid 
tone, rich and varied in color.” Of baritone Uppman the 
paper stated: “His tone is glorious and his production 
smooth and fine.” 

Mr. Samoiloff expects ten of his San Francisco and Port- 
land pupils to spend the winter studying with him in New 
York, and future plans include a summer class in Seattle in 
1927, 

“Now I am ready for eight months of hard work in New 
York,—and God bless you all!” said the hearty, smiling 
Samoiloff. 


was $80 


Iseo [lari Heard 


Through the courtesy of Ada Soder-Hueck, the Italian 
tenor, Iseo Ilari, was heard over station WNYC on 
October 15. Mr. Ilari coaches with Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
who is also his personal representative. 


Heifetz Under Engles’ Management 
The next American tour of Jascha Heifetz, season of 1927 
1928, will be under the management of Georgé Engles. 
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A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
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SYNCHRONIC VOCAL METHOD 





very expre n of art is a composite of two principal 
ements, mental action and physical action, that is, psycholo 

il emotion and material actior vhich conglobate, melt 
uid resolve into a single unit They cannot be separated, 
though at times one is more evident than the other 

The homogene ynchronism of these elements is an 
absolute necessity to the attainment of artistic results 

Phe old tem of indulging (often over-indulging) in 
training those elements and their coefficient separately re 
tarded the course of the study and proved in many cases to 
be detrimental to the homogeneity of the entire complex 

In playing the pian violin, et the synchronic process 
is quite different because the player has to synchronize with 
a third clement outside of his organism 

In singing the artist is himself the instrument and_ the 
performer at the ime time, furnishing a natural whole 


comple At present vocal instruction is divided into two 
umps (generally speaking): The Modern Psycho-Anatomic 


Ped 





Phe Psycho-Anatomic is based on the scientific knowl 
edge of the anatomical production of the voice and teaches 
ental concentration on the action of vocal organs, which 
tt the conception of the musical tone. To express senti 
ment means of anatomical or scientific concentration 
till remams a dream ot premodern pedag Fog y 
Beside there is a vast difference between teaching the 
mechanism of the voice, and the practical traiming of a voice 
In the Synchronic Method the explanation of the mechan 
n of the voice comes in only as a preliminary knowledg 
ut not as an artistic conception. It is the instructor who 
nust have the scientific knowledge and apply his knowledg« 
according to different cases, just as a doctor does when 
treating a patient. His psychological knowledge helps him 
in understanding the mental disposition of the pupil he is 
teaching (ne may say that sometimes it is more impor 
tant to know what sort of a pupil has the voice than what 
rt of a voice the pupil has 
> a7 4 > - 


The old pedagogic method stands on the theory of train 
ng separately clements which ought to form a synchronic 


complex Teachers who started the training of the dia 
phragm, treating it separately from the action of singing, 
caused more trouble to students than one can imagine 

The instructors of the old system believe that with a 
ood yocalization the problem of good singing is solved, but 
it is not There are singers who are very excellent vocal 
ts, and who yet fail when it comes to expressing sentiments 
with artistic diction. The lack balance between vocaliza 
tion and diction comes from training the two elements 


eparately, neglecting the connection between them 

The synchronic method does not teach concentration on 
the vocal organs, nor distortions of neck, head and jaw, or 
other pe lagowx tricks, intended to free the emission of the 
voice while singing, but which are of no use on the stage 
They only generate bad habits, which are very difficult to 
overcome once they get into the mind of the singer 

Che great question in teaching is not how the tone is made, 
but how to train the voice that already exists, and develop 
the musical talent of the student to its full capacity 

rhe synchronic method is not a discovery, not a new way 
of singing, but a method developing the conception of the 
complex of the art of singing as given by naturt 

In speaking we sy ichronize the three elements : voice, words, 
expression in the same way that one does in singing, be 
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cause singing is nothing but speech with musical tones. It 
must be well understood that when we say speech, we do 
not refer to that conversational speech used in social gath 
erings, nor speech with all the deplorable common faults 
of enunciation and quality of tone, a speech which is far 
from being musical. We refer to ‘declama 
tory speech, a speaking voice with carrying 
power, expressive inflection and clear enun- 
ciation. A voice that has almost a musical 
tone in itself 

The difference between speaking and sing- 
ing lies in the fact that, in speaking, we do it 
unconsciously, obeying the natural impulse of 
our emotions ; in singing we do it consciously, 
obeying the impulse of our artistic intuition 
and dramatic feeling. 

In speaking, one concentrates on what one 
is going to say; in singing, on what one is 
going to sing, neither one nor the other con- 
centrating the mind on the work that the 
vocal cords, glottis, larynx, tongue, etc., are 
performing. 

\ clear understanding of the whole com 
plex, in addition to abbreviating the vocal 
study, will develop the mentality of the stu 
dent with a more artistic conception, which 
is very important 

Another very important point in the study 
of synchronization 1s an understanding of the 
fact that the voice is an integral part of the 
hody, the whole organism, and reflects all the 
different sensations of it. 

That the singer may be technically correct, 
leaving his body neutral, is one of the worst 
of mistakes. Besides helping him to express 
sentiments the diminishing or increasing en 
ergy of the body controls the increasing and 
diminishing intensity of the breath 

One must understand in breath control 
the great difference that exists between quan- 
titv and intensity of breath. 

There are singers who blow an unnecessary 
guantitv of breath while struggling to make 
their voices as big as possible. They do not 
understand that: the increase is due to the 
intensity of breath and feeling 

Those are the sinvers who do not synchro 
nize the voice with the other elements, but 
only produce big tones without realizing that 
it is not the big noise, but the charm, the 
quality, the expression of the voice that make 
a fase inating appeal to the public. 

The voice which $yfichronizes with the 
body helps the breath control, and the action 
of the body helps the placement of the voice 
as well. When the placement is poor or 
wrong, the breath loses all its initial power 
of control, the voice loses part of its reson 
ance, and we have that kind of emission 
called breathy. 

While the breath is the necessary element for the pro- 
duction of the voice, if not controlled by a steady, good 
placement, it remains the producer of a voice that it is 
unable to control. 

The first step in the study of synchronization is the de 





PUBLICATION SALES DEPARTMENTS IN CINCINNATI 


Offices of W. I 


Che well known publishing house of The John Church 
Company of Ciaclanati announces that it has decided in 
future to concentrate its Sales Departments in Cincinnati 
where its printing establishment is located By centralizing 
the distribution of its publications at the source of supply, 
this old established house is simply carrying out a policy 
which is in effect with practically all the large publishers 
f the country Che consolidation will result in greater 
efheiency and the elimination of duplicate effort and stocks 

In the music publishing business, as Mr. Coghill explains 
it, there are many matters outside of the mere printing and 
selling of musi There is, first of all, the contact with 
composers, contact with artists and musical educators, 
knowledge of the musical field and its possibilities, publicity, 
mechanical reproductions, broadcasting, and all sorts of ele- 
ments and details upon which depends the successful con 
duct of the music business as a whole 

While Mr. Coghill in the past has always given his per- 
sonal attention to these matters, that attention has been 
somewhat divided owing to the details of the conduct of 
the New York Sales Department and other unavoidable 
matters resulting from the spread out constitution of The 
John Church house. With the concentration of the Sales 
Department completed, Mr. Coghill will be freed from the 
details of shipping and credit problems and his office will 
he devoted exclusively to general management and deyelop- 
ment 

During the past summer, The John Church Company 
closed its distribution house in London and made arrange- 
ments whereby, in the future, its publications will be repre 
sented by the noted house of Boosey & Company. This 
rerpresentation includes Great Britain and its Dominions, 
with the exception of Canada and Australasia. Under 
the new arrangement consummated, The John Church Com 


. Coghill, General 


Manager, Remain in New York 


pany feels that the works of American writers as repre 
sented in its catalogue will, in the future, be more satisfac- 
torily and efficiently placed before the musical educators of 
Great Britain than has ever been done in the past. Mr. 
Coghill believes that it is the beginning of a new era for 
American works abroad and that all American writers will 
be more or less benefited through the interest which will be 
shown in the exploitation of their publications. 

The New York office of The John Church Company will, 
for the present, remain on 46th Street, but later on it is 
proposed to acquire a more central and desirable location. 








Casella’s European Concerts 


From Piancastagnaio, a little Italian village near Sienna, 
comes news of Alfredo Casella, Italian composer, conductor, 
pianist. It is in such seclusion that the leader of the younger 
school of Italian composers has fotind rest and quiet after a 
long concert season that culminated in an unprecedented ~, 
cess at the Zurich Festival, to apply himself to the task of 
further composing. 

There, in distant Tuscany, amid the scenes he loves so 
well, Casella writes that he has finished his concerto for organ 
and small orchestra, and is well through the composition of 
the Scarlattiana, the new fantasy for piano and orchestra 
which he has been engaged to play with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the first weeks of next year. 

Casella plans to leave Europe in time to begin his Ameri- 

can season early in January. Before sailing, however, he has 
pac to do in Europe. On November 12 and 14 he will play 
his Partita under Clemens-Krauss in Frankfort, a few days 
after which he will play the same work with Klemperer in 
Wiesbaden, Later come dates in Warsaw, Vienna, and Mos- 
cow. On December 16 he will be in Laie, where he will 
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“Such undertakings are a liberal education for young 
musicians and for those music-lovers who wish to 
develop in themselves a real understanding of the art, 
and of its literature.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and 
records for the Brunswick Co. 
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velopment of a musical ear and the conception of the whole 
subject which is the real secret of good singing. 

The synchronic method does not waste precious time on 
the demonstration of the motion of the vocal organs. They 
are not voluntary muscles, and cannot be moved at will as 
we may move the fingers in playing the piano. So of what 
benefit is the scientific concentration on the whole vocal 
organs? Is the art of singing an exhibition of anatomical 


stunts or an art of the emotions? 
We are living in a period where the artificial is preferred 
There are people who prefer jazz to good 


to the natural. 





Vishkin Studio photo A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


music, who wear artificial flowers, skate on artificial ice. 
Even charming girls and young ladies, prefer a coat of rouge 
and powder on their face to a fresh, beautiful and natural 
complexion. So there is no wonder that there are people 
who prefer artificial singing. 





Wit Willem vet Aurelio 
“A programme all replete with the ineffable charm 
and romance of the chamber-music Schubert. It was 


very beautiful and held a large audience in rapt atten- 
tion until the last note was played.” 


Management: 
100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 


play the Partita, under Furtwaengler, in the world famous 
Gewandhaus and under the same conductor three days later 
the same work at the Philharmonic in Berlin. 


Baklanoff to Make Concert Debut in Chicago 


Georges Baklanoff, foremost Russian baritone, is to make 
his American debut in concert on November 4, at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. A gala concert, with Isaac Van Grove at 
the piano and two assisting artists, is announced by Kate 
Crandall Raclin for that date. 

Baklanoff, for ten seasons with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, and a favorite in Louise, Monna Vanna, Boris Godun- 
off and Love of Three Kings, is also making his only Chi- 
cago appearance at this time. He is now completing an 
opera engagement on the Pacific Coast with the Los Angeles 
Company. 

Shortly after the close of the past opera season, the Rus- 
sian, who had returned to Europe for his regular summer 
concert season, was rumored seriously ill in a hospital in 
Budapest. The late summer found him fully recovered and 
singing in European capitals. He returned to America in 
September, stopping in Chicago long enough to complete 
plans for the coming concert. 





Burnedene Mason in Recital 


On October 7, at the studio of Wilson Lamb in Orange, 
N. J., a delightful as well as artistic recital was presented 
hy one of Mr. Lamb’s professional pupils, Burnedene Mason. 
She began her recital with a group of three English. composi- 
tions, revealing her lovely contralto voice, which is full of 
warmth and sympathetic in quality. The balance of the 
program was made up of compositions by various composers 
and contained enough variety really to show what an artist 
is capable of doing. Her diction was clear and distinct, and 
she won a deserved ovation from her audience. Miss Mason 
had to give several encores throughout her program. To 
Mr. Lamb is due much praise for the excellent work done 
_by his many successful Pupils for which he is responsible. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


PHILApELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski, opened its regu- 
lar season with the usual pair of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts, on October 8 and 9, at the 
Academy of Music, the same program being repeated also 
at the first Monday evening concert on October 11. The 
opening number of the program was an overture in B flat 
by Mozart. This is an unpublished work of Mozart’s but 
the manuscript was found by Louis Bailly (viola player) in 
the Library of the Paris Conservatoire, and was copied 
especially for Dr. Stokowski. In thematic material and 
general structure it follows the simplicity of many of 
Mozart’s early compositions. Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony held second place, and was played without applause 
between movements. The second and third movements 
were superb, preceding the savage abandon of the finale. 
Dr. Stokowski’s excellent reading of it was recognized by 
the audience as he was recalled again and again. Following 
the intermission came Pan, a Rhapsody for Orchestra, a 
novelty by William Schroeder. It was extremely modern 
and unique in its clear unity of thematic work. The com- 
poser was present, and was called to the stage following 
the number. L’Apprenti Sorcier, by Dukas, closed an en- 
joyable concert with its fantastically humorous gyrations. 


by Strauss. M. M. C. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
HAS AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 


There was the usual enthusiasm of the first concert of the 
season and Dr. Stokowski received the usual welcoming 
ovation. The lighting effects which were used at the last 
few concerts last season were again in use—namely a dark 
stage with individual lights on the players stands and a spot 
light on the conductor. It is decidedly restful to the eyes and 
adds to the aural pleasure. 

The first pair of Children’s Concerts was given October 
13 and 14, when Dr. Stokowski told the children the story 
of The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, to their great delight, and then 
conducted the orchestra in its playing of the composition of 
that name by Dukas. The innovation, introduced at this 
concert, was the use of lantern slides to show pictures of 
Goethe (on whose ballad the above composition was based) 
and mediaeval castles and streets in the country of the 
Sorcerer, in addition to, various composers and maps. 

Michael Gusikoff, the new concertmaster, played the An- 
dante from Mendelssohn’s concerto for violin and orchestra, 
and was warmly applauded by his youthful auditors. The 
audience sang My Old Kentucky Home and agreed to learn 
a little French song for the next concert. The closing num 
ber of the program was Legends from the Vienna Forests 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson Removes 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, teacher of singing, has opened 
her studio in her own new house on bifgs 89th Street, New 
York. A pupil of Mathilde Marchesi in Paris, Miss Pat- 





ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON 


terson is an efficient exponent of that method of voice train- 
ing, laying especial stress on quality of tone and evenness 
of production. In addition to her work with Marchesi, 
Miss Patterson studied and appeared as soprano soloist with 
Sir Charles Santley, the greatest interpreter of oratorio 
that England has produced. 

Many of Miss Patterson’s pupils have professional en- 
gagements or are filling positions in schools as teachers of 
singing. The studio recitals given each month accustom 
the pupils to singing in public, and frequently provide con- 
tacts that lead to future engagements. Every year Miss 
Patterson gives a scholarship known as the Kelso Scholar- 
ship; trials are now being held prior to the award of this 
scholarship. 


MAINE FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 

The tenor won his huge audience from the beginning. He 
delivered his songs and arias with a voice that could be 
called magnificent and yet encompassing sweetness and ten- 
derness. It surmounted with ease the difficulties entailed, 
and in Mr. Gigli the Maine audiences found an artist capable 
of painting realistic pictures of songs of every type. In 
company with Mr. Gigli there was the-festival orchestra and 
chorus, which interspersed numbers through the program. 
Henri Marcoux delivered the solo in Busch’s Ballade, Sir 
Galahad, rendered by the chorus. 

Wednesday afternoon, October 5, offered Fannye Louise 
Block, contralto, Roger Nye, tenor, and Henri Marcoux, 
baritone. Miss Block in her group of songs showed versatil- 
ity, and in the aria from Carmen she displayed an abundant 
amount of dramatic ability and richness of voice. In Mr 
Marcoux’s singing on this occasion was found a beautiful 
legato and sustained power. He was joined by Mr. Nye ‘in 
the duets, Crucifix and Solenne in quest’ ora from La Forza 
del Destino, the two musicians singing with beauty and ease 


of tone. Mr. Nye, lyric tenor, was most satisfying to the 
audience. He has a wide range and a gift for bringing out 


the simple sentiment of his songs. Of special interest, also, 
was the orchestral number, Intermezzo, by Otto Wick. dedi- 
cated to Mr. Chapman as a tribute to his ability as director 
and organizer. 

The opera, Aida, on the third evening, had Marcella Roese 
ler in the title role, Marion Telva as Amneris, Fannye Louise 
Block as the Priestess, James de Gaviria as Radames, Edwin 
Swain as Amonasro, James Wolfe as Ramfis, Harold Kravitt 
as the King, and Ernest Hill as the Messenger. Miss Roese- 
ler showed that her art is a rounded one, her acting and sing- 
ine — of the highest order. She gave poignancy to the 
role by her tenderness and intensity, with a command that 
gave dignity to her entire portrayal. Mr. de Gaviria has a 


voice of resonance and power. He enacted the 
character with fervor, his scenes with Aida being some of 
the high lights of the evening. Edwin Swain as Amonasro 
had an opportunity to prove his histrionic ability as well as 
again to display his beautiful voice. The rest of the cast 
were in keeping with the high standard of the principals, 
Dr. Chapman conducting with attention to every detail. 

The programs at Bangor were the same as those at Port- 
land with the exception of the first night, when Marion Telva, 
May Korb and Edwin Swain were the soloists; the first 
matinee, when James Wolfe was soloist with Mr. Rabinoff, 
and the second matinee, when a junior orchestra was fea- 
tured. 


rich tenor 


Arthur Oberfelder Appreciated 
Lovers of Denver Owe a Big Debt to Arthur 
,” this headline is quoted from The Denver Post. 


Mr. 


“Music 
Ober felder 
It is followed by an extended article describing what 
Oberfelder has done for Denver. Briefly stated, Mr. 
Oberfelder for the past cight years has been giving. the 
people of Denver the privilege of hearing the greatest 
musical artists in the world for a very moderate price. Eight 
years ago the first popular-priced all-star concert was given. 
Each year since then the concerts have been more numerous 
This year eight such concerts are to be given. The artists 


to appear will be Claudia Muzio, Mario Chamlee, Ruth 
Miller, the Russian National Symphonic Choir with Basil 
See aseasige Mischa Elman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Louis 


Mary Lewis, Reinald 
Trio—all for the 
concert 


Graveure, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
Werrenrath and the Chicago Grand Opera 


price that one ordinarily pays for two seats at one 
“Denver,” says the Post, “has started many movements 
which have won world fame. None is more deserving ot 


support than the Oberfelder concerts.’ 


Mathilde Bauermeister Dead 


Mathilde Bauermeister, for years well known here through 
her position as one of the chief character singers of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, died October 15 in Herne 
Bay, Kent, England, where she had lived since she retired 
from the stage. She was seventy-seven years old \ na 
tive of Hamburg, she spent most of her life in England, 
but came here to the Metropolitan every season during the 
Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau regime, ee sixteen visits in 
all and cae the country with all the famous stars in ad 
vance of the Caruso period. 


Arnold Volpe to Conduct Concerts in Honor of 
Queen Marie 
Arnold Volpe, conductor of the Volpe Symphony Orches 
tra of New York, also founder and for the first two seasons 
conductor of the Lewisohn Stadium concerts, has been in 
vited to conduct twé gala performances in honor of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Roumania. 


The first performance will take place at the Exposition 
Auditorium, Philadelphia, on October 21. The second, 
which is to be a Benefit Concert for the Mothers’ Memorial 


America, will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, October 24. 

The Queen, together with Prince Nicholas and Princess 
Ileana, will occupy three boxes on this occasion. The com 
mittee in charge, headed by Mayor Walker, includes leading 
figures in New York social life. and both performances are 
under the management of S. Hurok. 

Mr. Volpe, who was to leave for his new post in Miami, 
Florida, has obtained special permission from the Conserva 


Foundation of 





irnold Volpe 
ARNOLD VOLPE 


Miami, Bertha Foster, director, to 
performances, but he will leave 
the New York concert, about 


tory of the University of 
remain here for the gala 
for Miami immediately after 
October 25. 





UNSURPASSED OPPORTUNITY 


for the 


MUSICALLY GIFTED 


An unparalleled opportunity is afforded young men and w 
with the talent and will to succeed, to bring their musical gifts to 
the highest pitch of development in The Curtis Institute of Music 

The Curtis I 


instruction in the h 


men 


stitute is endowed as a non-commercial school 






igher branches of music. 


In this wholly novel in who are the we 


acknow! 


planoforte, v1 li 


titution, artists Wid 8 


dged music-masters offer individual instruction in voice, 


n, cello, harp, wood-wind, brass and percussion 


instruments, vecal repertoire and opera, orchestral technique and 
routine, and composition 


Mere wealth cannot open the doors to instruction from a facult 


of such surpassing distinction; yet regardless of means or the lack 


of them, every one of these distinguished teachers is e ager to serve 


positive talent regardless of whence it springs. 


For those who can pay, the tuition fees are very 


moderate. To 


those of exceptional talent who cannot pay, financial exemption ts 
granted 
For further information address 


THE CU RTIS INSTITU TE OF Letre ISIC 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Clarice Balas, pianist, will have two studios in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, this season. She resumed teaching on October 
15. Wilson G. Smith, in the Cleveland Press, recently 
referred to Marjorie Moyer, one of Miss Balas’ artist pupils, 
as one of the most gifted of the young Cleveland piatiists. 

Joyce Bannerman, American soprano, has been booked 
for a number of engagements this season by her manager, 
Annie Friedberg 

Rosel Benda, soprano, has recently filled many dates, 
meeting with her usual success, among them the following: 
The North Hampton Methodist Episcopal Church, the In 
stitute Meeting at Laurel Park, and the Women's Democratic 
Club, which was held at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. On the latter occasion Miss Benda sang Caro Nome 
from Rigoletto, and a group of shorter songs. 

Walter L. Bogert’s pupil, Esther Singer, who filled 
four months’ engagement last winter on the Keith Circuit as 
leading soprano, has been engaged for six months on the 
Loew Circuit in the same capacity Another pupil, Cere 
Grothe, has been engaged as head of the voice department 
of Lenoir-Rhyme College at Hickory, N. ¢ 

Kathryn Browne started her fall appearances, October 
1, with a concert for the Joliet Woman's Club at the Cham 
ber of Commerce Auditorium, Joliet (IIL) An audience 
of about eight hundred was in attendance and accorded the 
gifted artist an enthusiastic reception 

Chaliapin is due in New York today for final re- 
hearsals of his company in the Barber of Seville, which be- 
gins a coast to coast tour at the end of this month. He 
sang in Honolulu on October 8 and left immediately for New 
York. 

Mario Chamlee left New York recently for a Western 
tour. He is presenting a most attractive recital program 
which closes with the St. Sulpice scene from Massenct’s 
Manon in costume, in which the tenor sings the role of 
Des Grieux and Ruth Miller (Mrs. Chamlee) that of Manon. 

Doris Doe and Rafaelo Diaz gave a recital recently at 
the residence of Mrs. Edward F. Hutton at Southampton, 
L. 1. Miss Doe sang a number of arias from the French, 
German and American song literature. Mr. Diaz sang some 
operatic arias and songs, and the two artists together sang 
a duet from Verdi, and one from Cadman’s opera, Shanewis. 

Esther Dale, soprano, is spending a belated vacation in 
Vermont. Her usual vacation period was occupied with a 
transcontinental concert tour which included her appearance 
at the Hollywood Bowl. Her first New York appearance 
this season will be in a Roosevelt Recital 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, arrived from Eu- 
rope recently and started immediately for an extended tour 
of concerts in the ee of Quebec Mr. Grandjany 
appeared in Tuxedo, N. Y., on October 3 and started for the 
West on October 7. He will ~ og two important master 
classes for the harp—one in Seattle in November and one in 
San Francisco in December 

Frederick R. Huber, director of WBAL, Baltimore, 
announces the appointment of Roberta Glanville, soprano, 
and former member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
as one of the regular broadcasting artists from that station 

Hardesty Johnson tenor, who will appear in song re- 
cital in Steinway Hall was born in Boston and has lived 
much abroad, at first as a pupil of de Reszke and later sing- 
ing extensively in concerts in European music centers. Mr. 
Johnson's. New York program will include Old English 
songs, especially two of Purcell’s, and examples of Grieg, 
modern French and contemporary compositions in English, 
among the last named being Walter Kramer's latest song, 
The Patriot, based on the Browning poem that was the late 
Evan Williams’ favorite and that the artist requested Kramer 
to set to music. The song is dedicated to the memory of 
Evan Williams 

Ruth Lloyd Kinney, while in Richmond, Va., recently 
sang over WRVA, and according to the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, “Her voice carried so well through the air that it 
seemed as though she might be in the room where we 
were listening. Her selections—The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told. Mighty Lak a Rose and others—relied only on the 
quality of her voice to win for her the distinction which 
she so deserves, for they are all well known, and have 
been sung by people with and without voices. She sang 
with the assurance which only those with well trained voices 
can; and in addition to that there was that depth of feel 
ine to her music that would have made us enjoy them even 
if her voice had not been so gorgeously trained.” 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, talked before the Seattle Musical Art Society on 
September 29 on The Philosophy of Conducting. Mr 
Krueger explained the origins of music in general and the 
development of the ensemble sense, especially as applied to 
the orchestra. The speaker made plain the fact that the 
onductor was not an ornament who had arrived at his post 
hy an accident, but that he became a necessity because of 
the complexity of the forms of composition and the or 
chestra. Mr. Krueger's talk aroused much interest through- 
out musical circles in Seattle 

Ralph weopene pianist, opened his concert season, 
October 8 at Ca'dwell, N. T.. as soloist with the Mont- 
clair BF at Orchestra. He recently returned from a 
vacation at Cape Cod and Cleveland, Ohio, where he was 
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the guest of Newton D. Baker. The pianist is now entering 
upon the biggest concert season of his career, under the 
management of Harry and Arthur. Culbertson. 

Raquel Meller, whose sensational success in America 
iast season was one of the features of the musical-theatrical 
season, is returning tor another season, again under the man- 
agement of E. Ray Goetz. Her tour, which will take her 
to the coast and extend into Mexico, will begin with a three 
weeks’ engagement in New York, opening October 25, The 
theater is still to be announced. 

Winifred McBride is returning to America on the 
Mount Royal, sailing from Glasgow, October 23. She has 
been delayed in Europe by the desire of her native city, 
Glasgow, to hear her, and she gives a joint recital with her 
sister, a favorite violinist there, on October 22. The pro- 
gram includes the Brahms Variations and Fugue on a theme 
of Handel, the Chopin Fourth Ballade for piano and the 
Cesar Franck Sonata for violin and piano, besides two 
modern groups for piano and violin respectively. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Ballet Russe are all ready 
for the extensive tour which begins on October 25. Vera 

vemtchinova has just arrived from Europe, after closing 
her season as prima ballerina of the Daighileff Ballet. Other 
principals are Hilda Butsova, long with Pavlewa, and 
Pierre Viadimiroff, known here as the partner of Karsa- 
vina, Settings and costumes are from Anisfeld and the 
special orchestra of fifteen will be under the direction of 
Vladimir Bakalienikoff 

Maria Mueller, Metropolitan Opera singer, who, 
through a slip of the pen, was unwittingly called “Louisa 
Mueller” in this column recently, is meeting with great suc- 
cess in her appearance as guest at the Municipal Opera in 
Berlin under Bruno Walter, where she is singing the lead- 
ing roles in ig tan ty and other Weber operas. Miss 
Mueller will be here in December for her annual season at 
the Metropolitan Oper ra and to sing a generous number of 
concerts already booked for her. 

Frances Nash, American pianist, is visiting her hus- 
band, Major E. M. Watson, at the General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., where he is at present stationed. 

Elly Ney is now engaged in a European concert tour 
which includes fifty engagements, and is said to be the most 
strenuous series ever undertaken by a pianist. She will be 
accompanied throughout her trip by her husband, Willem 
van Hoogstraten, who sailed from New York in September 
after an active summer of open air conducting. 

Paul Stassevitch, violinist and teacher, and his wife are 
very happy over the birth of a son, Paul junior, who ar- 
rived in New York on October 13. Mrs. Stassevitch be fore 
her marriage was Margaret Somme, a pianist of note in 
Scandinavia. 

Rudolph Thomas is busy with his duties at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, at present being in the midst 
of rehearsing Fidelio, which the operatic department will 
give in honor of the centenary of the death of Bee- 
thoven. Mr. Thomas has been engaged to conduct the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra at two of the popular concerts 
this season. 

Ernest Toy, Australian violinist, and Eva Leslie Toy, 
his assisting artist, opened their season, October 4, with a 
recital at Taylor University (Ind.). This was a return en- 
gagement. They were booked for three engagements in 
Chicago during the week of October 10, including one for 
WGN on October 17, and a concert at Kimball Hall. on 
October 15. The last two weeks of October will he filled 
with engagements in Wisconsin, and during November and 
December they will fill engagements in Minnesota, includ 
ing one at St. Paul for the Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation. 

E. Robert Schmitz will appear as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic when he will play Night in the Gardens 
of Spain, by Manuel de Falla. and also the Strauss Burlesca. 
In December, Mr. Schmitz will also appear with the Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra and the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. On October 8, Mr. Schmitz appeared as soloist with 
the Pro Arte String Quartet in Washington, under the 
auspices of the Library of Congress. Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge and the Belgian Ambassador. 

William Simmons gave a group of songs at the musi- 
cale and tea given by Norma and Constance. Talmadge at 
the Hotel Ambassador recently. ; 

The English Singers began their second season in 
America at New Haven on October 19° which is to he fol- 
lowed bv a tour of twenty-two weeks, extending until March 
19. the date when they sail for England, and including over 
eighty annearances, an average of about four a week. This 
readily illustrates the tremendous impression which they 
made in their first American appearances last season. 

Earle Svicer, Anglo-Canadian baritone, is now touring 
the Maritime Provinces, giving concerts in most of the 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. On this tour Mr. Spicer is ac- 
companied by Prince George Chavchavadze, Russian pianist. 

Jerome Swinford, concert baritone, was the soloist with 
the Philadelphia Symphony at the Sesqui-Centennial on 
October 8. His program was the same as that which he 
used with success at the Hollywood Bowl a few weeks. ago. 

“Edwin Swain, as Elijah, created a sensation by the 
wonderful power and resonance of his baritone voice,” wrote 
the critic of the Portland Press Herald in reviewing the 
opening performs ance of the Maine Music Festival. 3eauti- 
ful phrasing,” he continued, “clear diction and perfect con- 
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trol of his voice, as well as ability to depict with realism 
every emotion, made Mr. Swain’s portrayal of this role a 
gem in artistry. A splendid physique and attractive stage 
presence added to the good impression made by the artist. 

Clarence Whitehill, baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Louise Hunter, soprano of the same com- 
pany, were the broadcasting ‘artists at the Atwater-Kent 
Sunday night concert from WEAF and fourteen affiliated 
stations on October 10. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





October 21—Richard Crooks, song, evening, Carnegie Hall, 

October 22—Rudolph Reuter, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Beatrice 
Pinkham, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

October 23—Donald Tovey, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Mary 
Garden and Geza de Kresz, afternoon, Roosevelt Hotel. 

October 24—Reinald Werrenrath, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall!; 
John McCormack, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Dora Rose, song 
evening, Aeolian Hall; The English Singers, afternoon, "Town 

au. 

October 25—Beethoven Association, evening, Town Hall, 

October 26—Zimbalist Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall; Felix Salmond, 
cello, evening, Town Hall 

October 28—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; League 
of Composers, evening, Town Hall 

October 29—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; New 
York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Isidor Gorn, 
piano, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

October 30—Symphony Concert for Children, morning, Carnegie Hall; 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Ignaz Friedman, 
piano, atternoon, Aeolian Hall; Harriet Van Emden, song, even- 
ing, Aeolian Hall, 

October 31—Reinald Werrenrath, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Tito 
Schipa, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Charlotte Lund, song, 
evening, Princess Theater; New York Symphony Orchestfa, after- 

_ moon, Mecca Auditorium, 
November 2—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall, 


Von Klenner-National Opera Club Plans 


Following her busy summer, divided between her Point 
Chautauqua and Lake Conneaut studios, Baroness von Klen- 
ner was seen, looking in the best of health and spirits, ani- 
mated and full of vigor, not only as concerns the National 
Opera Club, of which she is founder and president, but also 
over her musical life, pupils, etc. 

“T never tire of teaching,’ ’ said she ; “twenty-six hours daily 
could, would, or should be my daily stint. I was a pioneer 
in summer class teaching, my own Villa Woo-Kootsie (Jap- 
anese cognomen) at Point Chautauqua having been one of 
the very first established centers. Yes, | am decidedly against 
free scholarships, guest teachers, floating pupils and such 
artificial means of stimulating classes.” Here followed an 
intellectual dissertation by Mme. von Klenner giving her 
reasons for her stand. 

A recently printed picture of a musical gathering at the 
Viardot-Garcia salon in Paris, dated 1865, led the madame to 
remind one that in that picture were her three eminent 
instructors, Desiree Artot-Padilla, Viardot-Garcia, and Man- 
uel Garcia, whose method produced so many of the world’s 
greatest singers. “These teachers were giants, mountain- 
tops of music,” said the madame. 

The von Kienner New York studio is now busy, not only 
with the many private pupils, but also in hearing numerous 
singers interested in the $1,000 prize which has been offered 
through the Federation of Musical Clubs by the National 
Opera ¢ ‘lub of America, for the best young operatic singer 
who will win the contests arranged by the Federation. Mme. 
von Klenner’s pupils are singing in the Metropolitan and 
Chicago opera companies, and also in numerous light opera 
organizations ; two are in the Deep River company. 

Von Klenner artist-pupils who are prominent are Klare 
Marie See, oratorio and concert singer, re-engaged as direc- 
tor of the voice department at the Illinois State Institute for 
the Blind; Lee Hess Barnes, director Meadville Conserva- 
tory of Music, and musical director Middle East Choral 
Society, and his wife, Ruth H. Barnes, soprano, and director 
of the choir of Meadville Presbyterian Church; Elizabeth K. 
Nelson, soprano soloist M. E. church, Jamestown, Net ks 
Sheridan Baker, tenor, at the Presbyterian Church, W arren, 
Pa.; Olivia Thomas, director of Music, Pensacola, Fla., and 
B. os Middaugh, tenor at the M. E. ¢ “hurch, Meadville, Pa. 

The Conneaut Lake festival included grand choruses of 
600 to 1,100 singers, recruited from Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, and with these Mme. von Klenner’s pupil, Lee Hess 
Barnes, showed his capacity as oratorio conductor. The 
twenty units making up the grand chorus sang as one voice 
under his direction, and the thrilling volume of tone, with 
A-1 soloists “(including Florence Mulford, New York con- 
tralto) was altogether overpowering. 

The president’s Foreword, reference to the $1,000 operatic 
prize, an editorial by Dee Dooling Cahill, the annual report 
of the historian, A. Josephine Smith, and Notes, make up 
the issue of the club’s bulletin. One notes that Clarabelle 
Barrett, who failed by only two miles to swim the English 
channel, was a_pupil of Mme. von Klenner, and the bulletin 
rightly asks:.“Is it possible that correct breathing had any- 
thing to do with her feat?” Selma Segall, N. O. Club 
scholarship winner, is again in Italy, preparing for her oper- 
atic debut. Mrs. George Malone of Dayton, O., gave a re- 
union dinner for president von Klenner in August. The 
recent death of Countess Sedohr Argilagos, and the more 
recent birth of Eleanor Rubsam, all this is noted in the bul- 
letin. 
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Well Known Pianist Believes That Programs Should Serve as 
More Than Pastime and Amusement, That an Audience 
Should Leave a Concert Hall Ennobled From 
Contact with Great Compositions 


“Satisfying critics, audiences and oneself equally, is some- 
times an enormous problem, requiring among other things 
discretion and above all imagination, ” said Rata Présent, the 
pianist, in a recent interview. “Critics who hear recitals 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
day in and day out must feel toward the end of a season like Music—Painting—Scul pture—Architecture—O pera Class—-Ballet—Drama—Lectures 
retiring into regions where the silence is never broken by 


any sound at all, much less hackneyed recital numbers,” she 310 Riverside Drive, New York City Phone Academy 3860 
continued. “Yet what is an artist to do at times, when he 


feels himself at his best in a certain more or less conven- 

tional program? Shall he risk being called old fashioned 

and a bore, hoping to be judged by the quality alone of his ERWIN PIANIST 
per formance, or shall he specialize in unfamiliar works 1 O3°"""- 


which he cannot lose himself enough to recreate them for Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway, New York 
the listener? If one cannot do this, recreate every piece KNABE PIANO USED 


he plays, no message is conveyed and the results must there- 
fore needs be’ Ynartistic. However, do not gain the im- 


pression that I would decry the insertion of modern groups & == BARITONE —— 
on programs. On the contrary, | have known players who TEACHER OF VOICE 
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seemed at home in nothing else, just as many people watch 
for every last work of modern fiction when they have never 
taken the time or trouble to delve into the classic treasures. 

“Program building is an art by itself. Donald Malin’s 
statistics and deductions therefrom, published recently in the 
Musica Courter, reveal the interesting fact that there was 
ample variety of composers and their works in New York 
piano recitals last season, but that the average program was 
built along the traditional chronological lines which detracted 
from the artists’ individuality. Of course one can go too far 
in the quest of originality, producing only chaos and no unity 
at all. This would seem to be the case when an entire pro- 
gram consists of alternating pieces of widely different periods. 
Before a recital we read our program and according to our 
musical education we unconsciously prepare ourselves men 
ally with a certain atmosphere belonging to the period and 
life of the composer of each piece, Well, if we are to jump 
from the time of Liszt to that of Rameau, then back to 
César Franck, then to Bach and so on, we play a very choppy 


tally with a certain:; Fee Peas » oertod an American Violin Pedagogue 
ay . vach piece. Well, if we are : Studio: 144 West 75 St., New York 
: Famous artists who have studied 
with Mr. Bendix include 
Anna Joseffer, Florizel von Reuter, 
game of checkers with our faculties instead of mobilizing peng Ea ge Rudeten Pow, Zeer: 
ette ermorel, oderic hite, 
them to gain a unified impression of an artistic endeavor. Weadasle Weaaliiey aaa Touk: maar 
We would think it difficult to follow a play whose action koff. 
shifted back and forth between various periods of time. Telephone: Trafalgar 6083 
“This does not mean necessarily that we should play for appointments 
chronologically.” This would often involve beginning with : 
the most serious number and ending with sweetmeats. Is 
this right? Were it not better to cause a steady increase of 
interest on the part of listeners by working up to a climax 
and reserving the end for the sonata when the audience 
should be at the height of their listening powers and enjoy 


ment?. Last spring when I gave a recital for the Tennessee 
Federation of Music Clubs, I had my program printed in 


the hackneyed manner. Beethoven first, then Chopin, mod- 
erns and closing with Liszt. But before I began to play I 
confided to my audience that I had never intended to play 
it in that order, but wished them to share in my experiment 
and to tell me frankly after it was over if it seemed in- 
congruous or an improvement over the stereotyped order as 
The Beauty of Stieff Tone 


pr inted. I began with Liszt and closed with Jeethoven’s 


Appasionata Sonata. The response proved the case. More- 
CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC. 


over, Many came up to me later and agreed that one’s audi- 
SrizeF HALL - ‘ , BALTIMORE 


ence should leave a concert hall ennobled from contact with 
Master Piano-Forte Builders Since 1842 


great compositions, not merely amused by some light novelty 
they might hum. That is placing the concert hall on a par 
XY | IN 
a LEECH OPS 


with the musical comedy stage. And so I believe we should 
WILFRIED 
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end our program with one of the greater works, a sonata, 
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or one of César Franck’s inspiring works, or for example 
the Bach-Liszt Organ Fantasie, and Fugue. Majestic and 
soaring, it reminds us of a Gothic cathedral. With such a 
close, a program serves as more than pastime and amuse- 
ment. It puts us in tune with the infinitely beautiful as 
does a noble play. 

“T have found that a few carefully planned remarks 
printed on the program or spoken by the artist before each 
number will bridge for a general audience, any feeling of 
dryness, even if a group or more of the program be the most 
formidable and unfamiliar of, moderns.” 


Frances Poiaiea 4 in Spain 


Frances Peralta is at present in Burgos, Spain, where she 
will shortly be heard in some operatic performances. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAD FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Alfred Hertz is looked upon with 
great favor by the San Francisco public. He never fails to 
sudiences or invoke vast enthusiasm. It is 
eadily under why he enjoys this popularity; Mr. Hertz, 


first of all a maguctic personality who, through his master- 
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ful training, has given this city an admirable orchestra which 
in artistic status from season to season. Then, too, 

red Hertz is responsible for the high standard of San 
#rancisco’s concerts for he has cultivated the general pub- 


and appreciation for the best in symphonic liter- 
atur When Mr. Hertz appeared at the conductor’s desk 
i September 14, to conduct the sixth and last concert of the 
Summer Symphony Series, he aroused an outburst of clam- 
applause from close on to 9,000 persons. It was fully 
five minutes before the excitement subsided and the audience 

came sufficiently quiet to permit him to begin the Tann- 
hauser Overture. From beginning to end, the Venusberg 
was given a worthy exposition, being played with splen- 
did verve and elastic tempo. Mr. Hertz worked the orchestra 
to one climax after another without allowing the 
lightest phrase to pass without giving it its full beauty and 
never sacrificing tone quality to intensity. Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony followed and was given a reading notable 
for its suavity of phrasing, its striking contrasts of dynamics 
ind tone colors and its adherence to classic traditions. An- 
which showed the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra in brilliant form was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Schehera- 
Ihe orchestra played this richly melodic and flam- 
ingly colored Oriental suite with a tone of sensuous beauty, 
virility and passionate abandon. In fact every number pre- 
heartily approved and throughout the entire pro- 
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gram Mr. Hertz’ numerous admirers showed sincere mani- 
festations of delight After the first half of the concert, 
joseph S. Thompson, president of the Summer Symphony 
(Association, addressed the audience. Mr. Thompson stated 
that it was only due to the co-operation and support of the 


music loving public of San Francisco that the first Summer 
Symphony series was made a success. He thanked Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., and the Board of Supervisors of the City 
and County of San Francisco, particularly the members of 
the Auditorium Committee, and Auditor Thomas F. Boyle, 
who were personally responsible for the financial assistance 
given by the city. Mr. Thompson mentioned the many cour- 
xtended by the Musical Association of San Francisco 
and its manager, A. W. Widenham. Mr. Thompson ex- 
pressed appreciation of the assistance of Albert A. Green- 
baum, secretary of the local Musicians’ Union, and in con- 
thanked the members of the various committees 
who were untiring in their efforts to develop interest in 
this idea of giving the musical public of San Francisco these 
symphony concerts during the summer, 

lhe San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, 
conductor, will give the usual thirty-four afternoon con- 
certs at the Curran Theater, divided into twelve Friday 
afternoon concerts, twelve Sunday afternoon repeats of these 
programs and ten Sunday afternoon “Pop” concerts on 
alternate weeks. Several novelties are scheduled to be 
performed during the season as well as the usual classics 
so that the programs are being anticipated with much inter- 
est 

he Auditorium Committee has announced its guest 
artists for a series of “Pop” concerts in the Exposition 
Auditorium. Yehudi Menuhin, nine-year-old boy violinist, 
will inaugurate this series and then will follow Alfred Cor- 
tot, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, Cecilia Hansen and Flor- 
ence Austral. Alfred Hertz will conduct the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra through a number of programs con- 
sisting of music of the lighter vein. 

Edouard Deru, violinist of the Belgian school, was heard 
during the half hour of music given in the Greek Theater 
at the University of California recently. Soon after Mr. 
Deru’s recital he left for Denver, Colo., where he has 
been chosen to head the violin department of the Denver 
Conservatory of Music 

Howard E. Couper is announced as the new assistant 
director of the Arrillaga Musical College. While Director 
Arrillaga is touring the East, Mr. Couper is assuming full 
charge of the school’s activities. He has announced that 
the re-organized Arrillaga Musical College Orchestra is 
meeting under the leadership of Earl Towner, 
newly appointed conductor. 

Among the assisting artists to the Persinger String 
Quartet this season, the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco has engaged Henri Deering, American pianist, 
and the Elshuco Trio of New York. The chamber music 
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concert will be given as always in Scottish Rite Auditorium. 

Yehudi Menuhin, child violinist, is to leave shortly after 
his appearance with the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, tor Europe where he will study under Kugene Ysaye. 
En route, little Menuhin will appear as soloist with a num- 
ber of leading symphony orchestras in the United States. 
He will be accompanied abroad by his parents and two 
younger sisters. 

Mischel Piastro, concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, left for New York where he is to 
make records for the Brunswick Company. Mr. Piastro 
will not return here until the opening of the symphony 
season, The Modesto Musical Association has re-engaged 
Mr. Piastro for a recital and it is probable that this artist 
will be heard in an entire recital of his own in San Fran- 
cisco within the near future. 

Rehearsals of the Municipal Chorus are being directed 
by Dr. Hans Leschke in the Girls’ High School Auditorium 
three times a week. Dr. Leschke has invited singers, stu- 
dents, professionals and amateurs to join the municipal 
chorus in the preparation of an interesting program for 
next season which is to include Handel’s Messiah, Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 
An east bay section of the chorus is being organized by Dr. 
Leschke in Oakland. It will take part in the above- men- 
tioned concerts. 

The artists whom Alice Seckels is to present at her 
Matinee Musicales are Josephine Lucchese, Julia Claussen, 
Jose Mojica, Isa Kremer, Russian National Choir and the 
New York String Quartet. From present indications Miss 
Seckels’ series will be a varied and thoroughly enjoyable 
one, 

Alfred Hurtgen, who directed the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra at one of its recent summer concerts, 
again led this organization through a beautifully performed 
program of standard works at the Dominican College in 
San Rafael. As the concert was given in the open-air, Mr. 
Hurtgen revealed unusual discrimination in his choice of 
the following numbers: Overture to Oberon (Weber), 
Nocturne and Scherzo from Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn), L’Apres Midi D’Une Faun (Debussy), 
Symphony—From the New World (Dvorak), Overture to 
Tannhauser (Wagner). G. Fh. A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

_Los Ancees, Cat.—L. E, Behymer opens his thirty-sixth 
California music season with Lawrence Tibbett, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. In connection with his regular Tuesday 
and Thursday evening concerts, he resumes the Matinee 
Musicales, which were discontinued three years ago, and also 
announces a special opera ballet course, The Tuesday events 
will be opened by Louis Graveure, baritone, and will include 
Galli-Curci, Alfred Cortot, The Russian Symphonic Choir, 
Paul Kochanski, Rosa Ponselle, the Chetniavsky Trio and 
Dusolina Giannini. The ensembles in this series are the 
Manhattan Opera Company with Tamaki Miuia, Japanese 
primadonna; the Pavley-Oukainsky and the Mordkin Bal- 

s. The course will also include Josephine Lucchese and 
Carl Flesch, violinist. The Thursday night series will include 
the Mischa Elman Quartet, Julia Claussen, Tito Schipa, 
Percy Grainger, Efrem Zimbalist, Princess Tsianina and 
Os-ke-non-ton in typical tribal songs and dances, the Mord- 
kin Ballet and the Manhattan Opera Company in different 
programs, On the Opera Series will be Chaliapin with his 
»wn opera company in the Barber of Seville; the Manhattan 
Opera Company in Madame Butterfly; the new Japanese 
opera, Namiko San; Pagliacci with the Pavley-Oukainsky 
Ballet; Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, and the spectacular 
success of several seasons, The Miracle. 

The final week of Bowl symphonies, conducted by Alfred 
Hertz, opened with the Brahms’ Symphony No. 3, in F 
major, which occupied the first half of the program. The 
four movements received a slightly different phrasing from 
what the audience was accustomed to hear, but it was an 
interesting performance and was received with enthusiasm. 
As the Brahms Symphony is rather strenuous, Mr. Hertz 
showed his usual discrimination in the balance of the pro- 
gram which contained but two numbers and those radically 
contrasting, The Deluge by Saint-Saens, and Death and 
Transfiguration by Strauss. The former was beautifully 
played and proved extremely popular. As a whole the pro- 
gram was most satisfactory. 

The Thursday evening program of the final week of the 
Bowl season had Richard Bonelli, operatic baritone, as solo- 
ist. The program drew the largest crowd of the season to 
date, approximately 20,000. Mr. Bonelli appeared twice, sing- 
ing Eri Tu from The Masked Ball by Verdi and the Pro- 
logue from Pagliacci. He was received with much enthusi- 
asm and gave double encores. It was a sort of home coming 
triumph for him as he was identified with musical Los An- 
veles and Los Angeles considers him her own bright star in 
the Chicago Opera Company firmament. He showed his 
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artistry by the smoothness of his beautiful voice, his intelli- 
gent phrasing and above all the perfection of his diction. 
The program opened with the New World Symphony, by 
Dvorak, which, with Mr. Hertz directing, disclosed new 
beauties. Lhe Largo and Scherzo were most appreciated by 
the audience. The Bartered Bride overture, by Smetana, 
appealed to popular taste and the well beloved Peer Gynt 
Suite was most satisfying. 

Friday evening the program opened with six small Bach 
compositions delightfuily arranged by Sir Henry Wood. 
The simplicity of the Bach themes always seems to blend 
beautifuiry with and be augmented by the Bowl setting. The 
Jupiter Symphony No. 41, by Mozart, also is delightfully 
appealing in the Bowl setting. Tschaikowsky’s Francesca 
da Rimini did not fare so well, but was helped by the 
Moritz bassoon melodies, ‘The balance of the program was 
Boccherini’s Minuet, Grainger’s Irish Tune from County 
Derry, In the Village by Ippolitoff Lwanoff, and Chabrier’s 
Espana Rhapsodie, all very enjoyable. 

The season closed with the popular program usual on 
Saturday night. Opening with the overture to the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Nicolai, Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony followed, and with Wagner’s Rhinegold as a finale, 
composed the first half of the program. The second half 
consisted of Massenet’s suite Le Cid, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Italian Caprice, a Bowl favorite. The large audience showed 
its love for the “father of the Bowl,” Alfred Hertz, and also 
its regret at his leaving, by prolonged applause. This sea- 
son's patronage is said to exceed any other Bowl season by 
nearly 100,000. 

The Pension Fund Benefit concert for the Los Angeles 

Philharmonic Orchestra given on Monday night of the last 
week of the Bowl season by the Bowl Orchestra, conducted 
by Alfred Hertz with Mischa Elman as soloist, packed the 
Bowl. Wildest enthusiasm prevailed over the orchestra, the 
conductor and the soloist. There was some grumbling over 
Elman’s selection of the rather over done Mendelssohn 
concerto, but the audience as a whole loved everything he 
did and demanded encore after encore. The orchestra num- 
bers were favorites, Dohnanyi’s suite, op. 19; Wagner's 
Tannhauser Overture; Tschaikowsky’s Hiitefarker Suite, 
and Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie. All were applauded to the 
echo, 
A “California Night of Bowl Music,” for the benefit of 
Tandler’s Little Symphony Orchestra,’ drew thousands to 
hear this popular conductor, The program was varied and 
interesting, opening with Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
which was beautifully played, followed by Marjorie Dodge 
singing three numbers. She was noticeably good in her dic- 
tion and has a beautiful voice. Tandler’s group of Califor- 
nia Sketches were of unusual merit. Calmon Luboviski 
gave a splendid performance of the Max Bruch concerto 
for violin, No. 1, Then the Norma Gould Dancers took the 
platform and proved popular, The program closed with a 
novelty, a twenty-four piano ensemble, the orchestral parts 
being played by the piano—quite spectacular, but effective. 
The evening as a whole was delightful. i 

September 2, John McCormack appeared at the Shrine 
Auditorium under the Behymer management, scoring another 
local triumph before a packed house. His versatility and 
artistry made his entire program pleasing to his usual packed 
house. ei 

The Los Angeles Trio will have David Crocov as violinist 
this season. Mr. Crocov is a member of the first violin sec- 
tion. of the Philharmonic Orchestra. The other two mem- 
bers are Mary MacDonald Hope, pianist, and Ilya Bronson, 
cellist, Their season opens in October. 

Josiah Zuro, conductor of New York, has been brought 
to the Hollywood Egyptian Theater by Sid Grauman. 

September 14 the Olga Steeb Music School re 


the season, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

SrattLe, Wasu.—The annual series of artist concerts, 
sponsored by the Women’s Federation of the University of 
Washington, has been announced, adding to an already busy 
and interesting season of concerts for Seattle. All the con- 
certs will be held in Meany Hall, at the University, and will 
include Galli-Curci, scheduled to appear November 1; Spald- 
ing, December 2; Werrenrath, January 26, and the Elshuco 
Trio, March 15. All of these artists have had previous ap- 
pearances in Seattle, except the Elshuco Trio, and their pre- 
vious popularity promises that the series will be well attended 
and successful. 

Per Bolstad, Norwegian violinist, was heard in concert at 
Plymouth Church, assisted at the piano by Elna Sundby. 
This was Bolstad’s second appearance during the year in 
Seattle, and the large audience which greeted him is evidence 
in itself of his excellent attainments as a musician. 

Frances Williams, Seattle pianist and composer, was heard 
in recital as her final appearance before leaving for New 
York where she has been awarded a scholarship with the 
Juilliard Foundation. Miss Williams has been a student at 
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the Cornish School for many years, the last year of which 
she has been under the instruction of Anna Grant Dall. Miss 
Williams interpreted a varied, program,. her, Debussy being 
particularly acceptable. Assisting on the program was the 
Mendelssohn Trio, composed of three young ladies, all of 
whom are going to New York this season to continue their 
studies. 
George Kirchner, Seattle cellist, presented Helen Theresa 
Stewart, one of his artist-pupils, in concert. Miss Stewart 
is leaving ‘shortly to continue her studies in New York City. 
Miss Stewart is a member of the Mendelssohn Trio, and was 
assisted on her program by Frances Williams, pianist and ac- 
; companist. Miss Stewart possesses a particularly smooth 
j bowing arm and produces an equally beautiful tone. Miss 
Williams not only provided excellent accompaniments, but 
also played a group of solos revealing excellent technical at- 
tainments. 

: Students of the junior and senior departments of the Rise- 
gari School of Music were heard ‘in a recital at the Risegari 
Hall. All these young students showed musicianly training 
and no small amount of-technical ability. 

‘ John Hopper, pianist and member of the faculty of the 

i Cornish School, appeared in a repeat concert at the Cornish 

i School Theater. Mr. Hopper was greeted by a capacity 

house which was most enthusiastic over his musicianly in- 

terpretations, 

The Sunday afternoon musicales at the New Washington 
Hotel, sponsored by Annabel Trent, have presented two in- 
teresting programs recently. Russell Kohne, artist-pupil of 
Paul Pierre McNeely, interpreting Schumann, Brahms and 
Chopin as his principal numbers, is deserving of special com- 
mendation for his technical achievements. Assisting on the 
program was Ellen Reep, contralto, from the studio of Clif- 
ford Kantner who displayed a lovely voice and excellent 
training. : September 26,.the program was presented by the 
students from the studio of Jacques Jou-Jerville, and Was de- 
voted entirely to song groups and choruses. There was an 
able accompaniment provided by small stringed orchestra, led 
by Mr. Jou-Jerville, and the program was one of merit. 

Lorenzo Cole, colored pianist of Seattle, former pupil of 

Marie Gashweiler, gave a farewell concert. Miss Cole is also 
winner of a Juilliard fellowship in New York City, where she 
will study during the coming season, Miss Cole has not only 
an excellent technic, but has depth of musical feeling that is 
exceptionally gratifying. 
_ Announcement has been made of the Three Arts Series be- 
ing sponsored by the Cornish School. This is one of three 
separate series of evening concert-recitals which will be given 
on Friday evenings during the entire year. 

Emily L. Thomas has re-opened her studios and is having 
her classes well filled with ambitious and talented students. 

_ The Wilsonian Sunday evening concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Kathryn Worth, presented a number of the students 
of Clifford Kantner in song recital. Mr. Kantner’s students 
are always well prepared and musicianly and were greeted 
by a large audience. Ruth Wohlgamuth was accompanist. 

Frank Kane, artist-pupil of Paul Pierre McNeely, was pre- 
sented in recital assisted by Nona Campbell, soprano, pupil of 
Jacques Jou-Jerville. Mr. Kane played the Waldstein sonata, 
a group of Chopin and a group of Liszt with technical effi- 
ciency, and Miss Campbell sang in good taste. 

Sunday evening musicales are continuing to attract large 
aud.ences to the Washington and Wilsonian hotels ‘where, 
under the auspices of Annabel Trent and Katherine Worth, 
students from the various studios of the city are given 
opportunity for public appearance. Recent programs at the 
Washington have been given by the pupils of the Harry 
Krinke Piano Studios; Alberta Jansen Vocal Studios; 
George Kirchner, cellist, and Hubert Graf, harpist. Pupils 
of Chfford Kanter, E. H. Worth and T. Francis Smith have 
been heard at the Wilsonian, and most recently Gwendolyn 
Mines, piano student of The Paul Pierre McNeeley Piano 
Studios, gave an excellent program. 
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of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM ° "Er sesinner 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


MRS, ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard MRS. H. R. WATKINS, = East 1ith HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
a. 





A recital é “lassics ere oe Bidg., Spokane, Wash. St., Oklahoma City, Ok 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
¥, recital = _ — Lag sere ie — Rl re cateane M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- ADDA.C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ohio. June: Dallas, Texas; July: 
orce, vocal student o elen Crowe - nelling, Miss orce leon @t. Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Holiday Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 
displayed a voice of fine quality. Rhea Reisig, violinist, was of Music. , Normal. Rock, Ark. 
the assisting artist, while Maybelle Brannen was the accom- ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- mrs. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
. . ’ e 


panist. 

The Spargur String Quartet has announced a series of con- 
certs for the coming season, all of which will be given at the 
Olympic. 

Announcement has been made of the formation of the 
Montgomery Lynch concert organizations. Two vocal 
quartets, one of mixed voices and one all male, are now 
booking for concert engagements. 

The Seattle Oratorio Society has begun rehearsals for the 
first production of the season of The Cross of Fire, by Max 
Bruch. This will be the third season of this organization 
under the able leadership of Fred W. Bixel. 

The Seattle Music Teachers’ Association, organized last 
year for the promotion of better feeling among local music 
teachers and the up-building of music generally in Seattle, 
held its first meeting of the year on September 11. 

Studio announcements and the beginning of activities con- 
nected with music lessons are occupying an important place 
in the news items at the present time. 

The Cornish School enrollment is large, especially in the 
branches of Music-Education under Calvin B. Cady. Myron 
Jacobson will award four scholarships to male voices this 
season, 

The Boyd Wells Studios announce the opening of their 
activities, Jack Perrine, Hattie Edenholm,- John Sundsten, 
Eugene Fiset and Ronald Hooper being the assistants to 
Mr. Wells. 

Francis J. Armstrong, violinist, has just returned from a 
tour of Europe and re-opened his studios. 

The Risegari School of Music has announced the forma- 
tion of many new classes for the study of violin, viola, ear 
training, harmony, counterpoint and ensemble. 

The Davenport Engberg School of Music has also widened 
its scope for the coming year with the addition of several 
new departments. 

Anabel Trent has opened her in The 
McKelvey. 

Charles Henry Hamm, baritone, has returned from a sum- 
mer’s season spent with Percy Rector Stephens, and an- 
nounces the opening of his studios. 

Cecile Baron is now devoting her time entirely to teaching. 

Iris Canfield, cellist, has been engaged on the faculty of 
the University of Washington Fine Arts Department. 

The Howe College of Music reports unusual activity at 
the beginning of its season. % . | 


vocal studios 





Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach- 
ers. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fia. 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, idaho. 


BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wolieten 


Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., 
‘Louls, Mo. : 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 


160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Halil, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


lege, Sherman, Texas. 

LA VERNE C. FLEETWOOD, 1344 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Hollywood 
Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1606 
Tyler Street, Amariilo, Tex. October 
1st and February ist, Amarillo. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June 
28, 1926, Jan. 15, 1927. 

CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Memphis, 
Tenn., June; Chicago, July, ug., 
Sept. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON 


North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6262 Oram Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 
June 1, five weeks. 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes heid 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina &t., 
Los Angeles. 
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New York Studios 


PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


Steinway Hall 


109 West 57th Street 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 
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LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
lea! and a group of friends. (Left to right) 1, Ivar Andresen; 2 Kapellmeister 
K isse 3, Oberspielleiter Spring; 4, Kammersdanger Velchior (to sing the two 
Sieg eds m 192; § Generalmusikdirector Carl Muck; 6, Stegfried Wagner; 
7, Kapelmeister Egelkraut; 8, Opernsanger Phistor (Stegmund and Parsifal, 
iE 1927) Oberleutnant von Hieber; 10, Biirgemeister Hacker; 11, Frau Mel- 
| chior; 12, ] 1 r- 13, Grafin Gravina (Wagner's Fol Prine 14, Frau 
Andresen; 1 im Phistor; 16, Opernsangerin Elli Sendler (to sing Erda and NOTABLES IN THE ENGADINE. 
: io ae fy Mel ved reat s , ve , . 
Waltraute, J ), Mr. Me 4a great success at ¢ ovent Garden last Willem Mengelberg (right) spends all 
Ma He has bees nga Wetropolitan for the 1926-27 season, will his summers at his villa in the Enga 
app ! at ser [9e/ Bayreutn vat, and Na Fest my os vol meee dine, Switzerland. Among those who 
pf 4 wi i’ tC 0 ( ‘ ) . H ‘he ), ¢ —— 
RC SF , S F h sarmonic, rniladelpma anc went to see him there this past summer MANA-ZUCCA 
incimnali mpl rchestras ees Fonte -epiacloy The » aa) . . . 
was Fritz Kreisler. They are shown and her thirteen-months-old son, Marwin Shepard Cassel. 


together on the terrace of Mengelberg’s 
house, 



































United States for this reason 





EDNA THOMAS, 


American sinacr of Negro spirituais, is seen here (at left) 
m front of a poster of her own concerts nm Biarrits where 
she scored her usual lig success. With her is Dora Leeser, 
well-known German accompanist, who is taking Constance 


Piper’s place during the latter’s visit to America 
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MR. AND MRS. THOMAS J. KELLY, 
with Captain Rehn on the S.S.Berlin on their way to Europe, 
where the Kellys have gone for an indefinite stay. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly return to ( incinnati, where they occupy 
prominent positions in the musical life of that city, it will 
be announced in the columns of the Musica Courter. They 
are artist-teachers at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 











nection 


soprano, 


assisting artist “ Beniamino Gigli. 









with 


her appearance as 


soloist, 


Society. 








LILLIAN HUNSICKER, 


who has been booked for a tour to the West as 
The two singers left 


New York on 


October 8. 
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JOAN RUTH, AMY ELLERMAN AND LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
Je photographed at Plymouth Beach, Mass. Miss Ruth has a The accompanying photograph shows Amy Ellerman and 
MONA BATES, busy season ahead of her. Lawrence Tibbett.on-the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, where 
Canadian pianist, photographed in her Bubble Boat, which they appeared with S Sascha Jacobson at a Haddon Hall con- 
she says is a lot of fun 1 Lake Eric, where she sandwiched cert. The Atlantic City Press of March 23 mentioned her 
in a few holidays following the strenuous summer course in rich, beautifully toned voice, with effective, dramatic force 
Toronto, which drew students and teachers from many dis- and emotion. When she sang in Springfield, Mass., the Daily 
tant points Miss Bates will have a busy month of November Republican mentioned the spark le, brightness, and vivacily 
concertizing, and again in March, her tours being divided so in the program. The Springfield Union said “She sang ex- 
that she: may not be away too lona from home—T oronto— tremely well, me diction and smooth legato enhancing each 
which she is making her headquarters this year and where number.” The Ithaca Journal News said ‘her singing was 
she is also teaching. In fact, all of Mona Bates’ concert delightful—“indeed, she took the audience by storm.” Hart- 
work is being arranged in short tours both in Canada and the ford papers mentioned her fine, smooth voice and admirable 
dramatic quality as well as pleasing personality, this in con- 


Hartford Oraiorio 
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CHARLES STRATTON, 
tenor, who has been booked for many concert engagements 
during 1926-27 by his manager, Arthur Judson. Mr. Strat 
ton has begun his third season as soloist at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, New York. The tenor has toured the country 
in recital and appeared as soloist with the Boston, Detroit, 
New York Symphony, New York Philharmonic and Phila- 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN delphia orchestras. (Photo by Florence Vandamm.) 
is busy finishing the score of a pageant which is to be given 
next December in Denver, Col., to mark the opening of the 
Moffet Tunnel. That the work is agreeing with him is 
broved by this photograph, which is his latest. He certainly 
looks very “spiffy” (Keystone photo.) 




















MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, 


director of the Cleveland Institute of Music, who took but a 

brief six weeks vacation this year between the close of the ° : sRICAN CINCER 

abe To Summer School, August 1, and the opening of the | AMERICAN . SINGER 

winter term, September 20. After a trip up the Great Lakes 

she spent a month resting at Kennebunkport, Me. She is 

shown here taking her morning. climb among the rocks on 
the rugged Maine shore. 


AND HER COACH 
Emily Rosevelt, soprano, 
(left), who in the past 
few years has won dis 
tinction as a concert and 
yratorio singer, can justly 
claim to be truly Am- 
er‘can. Miss Rosevelt is a 
direct descendant of the 
famous Rosevelt family 
which settled in America 
in 1651, is a member of 
the D.: A. R., and a 
Daughter of 1812. Miss 
Rosevelt’s musical educa 
tion has been entirely 
under the direction of 
Florence Wessell of New 
York City. During the 
past summer Miss Rose 
velt took her first real 
vacation in years, prepara- 
tory to a busy season. 
The singer and her coach, 
Mrs. Wessell, are shown at the Port 0’ Missing Men, North 
Salem, Conn., after a day of complete rest and relaxation 






































AUGUSTA LENSKA, 
Chicago Opera singer, drinking “your health” at Bognonco 
[taly 


LEARNING THE CHARLESTON 
Raisa and Rimini snapped last summer in the Mountains of 
Italy. 





RAFAELO DIAZ, 


Metropolitan Opera tenor, who returned from the Coast 
+ with glowing accounts of heavenly California. It was not 
GEORGIA KOBER AND PUPIL only the proverbial climate of Los Angeles which impressed 
At her lovely California home, Georgia Kober spent a most him, but the musical activity of the region as well. Although 
enjoyable summer and has re turned to her duties in C hicago, he was originaliy engaged only to sing in the Bowl pe rform 
where she is among the widely known pianists and teachers. ances of Shanewis, so great was his my ye that he was im 
One of Miss Kober’s most gifted students, St. Elmo Self- mediately engagéd as soloist with the Angeles Philhar 
ridge, visited his teacher in California, when the accompany- monic at the Bowl, under Sir Henry Wood, and gave recitals 
ina snapshot was taken in Miss Kober’s dahlia garden. at San Diego and Santa Fe, as well as several private ap- i 
When it is stated that Mr. Selfridge is over six feet pearances. Mr. Diaz is being booked for a return tour of RODERICK WHITE 
tall an idea of the height of the dahlias is given. He _ the Pacific Coast next spring. In the accompanying photo- j 1 Pedro P bl ; . : i) 
hails from North Dakota and has had several years’ study in graph Mr. Diaz is seen with the local manager at Del Mar “'0 mist, and Pedro Paz, cone " be . of Olwet Or ‘ stra an 
Europe, particularly in London. on his recent tour. head of the violin department of Olivet College 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 
Ww with « VERITABLE M veal Pop 
HENRI ZA 


behind them 
Studio: 30 West 72nd &t. 


chology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 
which is a Complete Vocal M 
Phone 1467 Endicott 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hall 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


246 HUNTINGTON A BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING elegy 1 4 


‘to cinging 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 146 West 66th St., New York Tel.: 1787 Circle 


cveane BELLAMANN 


LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West G4th St., N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


ETHEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and ~- Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 8136 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. Ila. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR Sc CHEIDL (Berlin ray HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO S TZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ. ¢ etc. 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


not “Do-re-mi"” 
“Intervals” 
*“‘Numbers” 








Tel. Circle 0737 








ARTHUR J. 











Associate Teacher with 

















VIRGINIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 











SIGHT SINGING { 


Visitors Welcome—Schedule of classes for Adults, 
Children, Teachers, sent upon request, 


Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashland 6551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Covunise 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Covatsa will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Kansas City, Mo.—At a meeting of the Kansas City Fed- 
eration of Music Club, September 15, in Ivanhoe Masonic 
Club, Mrs. A. F. Duysing presiding, keen and definite inter- 

est was manifested in fostering the Kansas City Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra Series for 1926-1927 through a Board of 
Sponsors made up of members of the Federation, Mrs. Eben 
White Sloan, chairman. N. De Rubertis, founder and con- 
ductor of the Kansas City. Little Symphony since its begin- 
ning five years ago, co-operating with Mabelle Glenn, super- 
visor of music in the public schools of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Margaret Lowry, educational director of the Symphony 
Orchestra Association, have so aroused the love of beautiful 
music in the children of the public schools, through the spe- 
cial series of children’s concerts, as to awaken the interest 
of serious musicians, parents and educators not only in 
Kansas City, but all over the territory of the Southwest. 
The tours of the orchestra, comprising all the states in the 
trade territory of Kansas City, always include a children’s 
matinee with explanatory remarks by a member of the or- 
chestra, 

Few fealize the tremendous influence this small body of 
twenty-five musicians is wielding in the rural communities. 
Last spring, through a purely altruistic motive, Cora G. 
Lewis, active in educational and musical circles of Kansas 
and editor of the Kinsley, Kans., Graphic, personally. under- 
took, weeks previous to the date of the concerts, the task of 
informing every district, county, and city public school, as 
well as private and parochial schools within a radius’ of 
thirty-five miles, of the forthcoming concerts. On the day of 
the concerts 2,000 children, many of them small boys .in 
overalls and barefooted, arrived in every conceivable kind 
of a vehicle obtainable, driving across prairies, most of them 
to hear their first symphony orchestra. Preparation had gone 
on for weeks through the ingenuity of teachers and club 
women and so keen was the attention given the music that 
many grown-up audiences might easily benefit by example. 

The programs, compiled by Mr. De Rubertis, always con 
tain at least two compositions by American composers. _ Ac 
cording to press comments from Rome, Italy, where he re 
cently conducted the Augusteo Orchestra, Mr. De Ruhertis 
had the honor of introducing successfully two. American 
compositions, In Bohemia Overture for orchestra by: Henry 
Hadley, and Sinfonietta in D major for orchestra by George 
W. Chadwick. 

In the 1926-1927 series of the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra Association, under the management of the Ivanhoe 
Temple Company, the Little Pe Seg will be augmented 
with the following soloists: Claire Dux, soprano: Carlos 
“alzedo, harpist ; Sophie Braslau, contralto; Wanda Landow- 
oka, pianist and harpsichordist; Tamaki Miura in Mamiko 

San; ballet. Pavley-Ourainsky ; Carl Flesch, violinist, and the 
Cleveland Orchestra. BE Fi. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON SPIRITUALS 


(Continued from page 7) 
by the negro musician, Edward Boatner. The splendidly 
vigorous Somebody Got Lost in De Storm, arranged by 
Mr. Fisher, the tune from the collection of Mrs. Stella May 
Hill, a negro musician of St. Joseph, Missouri, to whom 
the book is indebted for much of its excellent new material; 
the Steamboat Song, an exotic bit that looks on the page 

(and also sounds), Russian; Were You There? one of 
ihe finest Spirituals in a rather over-simple harmonic dress ; 
or the droll What a Tryin’ Time, with which the volume 
ends. 

The format of the book, the typography, the music en- 
graving, the editing, are all up to the long established, ex- 
tremely high standard of the Musicians Library. 

In a wide acquaintance with the negro Spiritual’ literature 
the reviewer recalls no single volume so rich, ripe, and so 
discriminately made from the musical standpoint as this. 
Mr. Fisher writes in the introduction, “This volume had its 
genesis in the desire to gather from various sources a large 
group of the best of the Spirituals, those that by their nat- 
ural melodic interest were well adapted to treatment as 
songs. Such music needs no de fense whatever, it speaks for 
itself, it sings for itself, it carries its own message. . . 
These songs are rich in melody, but they are more than 
melody; their texts, though rude, startle with flashes of 
poetry, ‘but they are more than poetry; they are life: itself, 
sincere as trees and stars, uttering itself in strains mixéd of 
cheer and pathos that come straight home to ears and hearts 
not dulled by the artificialities we miscall ‘civilization.’ ” 

One may, perhaps, have not quite so much enthusiasm as 
he, but this ‘particular volume speaks for itself. In it he has, 
by his work, more than justified his faith. 





Alice Gentle Won Her Ravinia Audience 


When Alice Gentle impersonated the role of Madame 
Sans Gene at the Ravinia Opera this past summer she won 
a distinct and personal success. The critics were of one 
mind in according Miss Gentle unstinted praise, excerpts of 
which are here reprinted. The Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer stated: “Miss Gentle one must describe as an actress 
of remarkable versatility, a brilliant comedienne able to 
turn from farce to tragedy, able to achieve a vivid and 
accurate delineation of character within the limitations of 
rhythm and tempo, set by the conventions of opera, able, 
too, to sing brilliantly and with great variety of color-and 
of mood.” The Chicago Journal of Commerce commented : 
“Alice Gentle carved a niche for herself at Ravinia last 
night by her superb creation of Madame Sans Gene... . 
Few artists could have given the role more exquisite treat- 
ment than did Miss Gentle and a more complete and vivid 
chz aracterization would be difficult to imagine. .” Of her 
Cavalleria delineation, the Chicago Tribune noted: “ Miss 
Gentle, excellent singer and excellent artist, took the part of 
Santuzza as though it had been written for her. It is the 
best things she has done this season, in fact it is so good that 
it might have been done earlier. . . .” Her. Delila was 
also another distinct success, as The Chicago Herald Exam- 
iner made note that “her Delila is even better than her’ Car- 
men, and just now she is the best of the Carmens. To this 
nae music She brings a real reverence for its classic 

eauty 


Beckhard & Macfarlane Open Boston Office 

Beckhard & Macfarlane, Inc., managers of New York and 
Chicago, have opened a Boston office in the Little Building, 
with Frederick Toye as resident manager. 


October 21, 
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The Instrument 
of the Immortals 


ONG ago Hofmann 
chose the Steinway 

as the one perfect medium 
for his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely it 
interprets a subtle nuance. 
Paderewski knows how 
magnificently it responds 
to his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for the 
concert pianist, and the 
great majority are pur- 
chased on limited incomes 
and for unassuming homes. 


The Steinway is made in 
numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies all 


the Steinway principles 
and ideals. And each 


returns to those who buy 


it, not only unending 
pleasure and delight, but 
the definite gift of per- 
manence. You need 
never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your commu- 
nity or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash 
deposit of 10%, and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two yeears. *Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 

Steinway pianos may also be obtained on 
rental, at reasonable rates, for town and 
country, 


Prices: $875 and up 
% 
STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street New York 
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Klibansky Starts Season with Seventy Pupils 


Sergei Klibansky started his fall term with a splendid 
class, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Following are 
the names of pupils: Lottice Howell, Aimee Punshon, Helen 
Eastman, Edna Remsen, Mrs. Frank Harling, Louise Rohn- 
stadt, Helen Christie, Fannye Block, Vivian Hart, Mrs. 
J. F. McPherson, Adelina Baranyay, Elisabeth Rains, Anna 
Prinz, Helen Johan, Elisabeth Bloch, Anne Elliott, Ruth 
Witmer, Maria Kalla, Florence Jenkins, Ada Clement. Mrs. 
W. Coyle, Katharine Ray, Amelia Miller, Louise Smith, 
Rose Meyer, Myrtle Painter, Louise Johns, Edemae Dixon, 
Gertrude Hamilton, Marie Ellisen, Ethel Remon, Virginia 
Goodbody, Helen Dawse, Helen Gribben, Ida Formoller, 
Alveda Lofgren, Emma Schwarz, Tessy Flowers, Emma 
Canada, Marie Louise Hubbard, Betty Loft, Susan Rolla, 
Emma Blithe, Sophie Burns, Ethel Bond, Helen Holstein, 
Margaret Reish, Tessie Rhinland, Emilie Meyer, Rose Pen- 
ton, Edith Fuller, Marie Scholl, Dr. Eugen Schwarz, Tris- 
tan Woolf, Joseph Johann, George Dwyer, Edwin Bidwell, 
Paul Simmons, Reginald Pasch, Friedrich Triber, Erwin 
Sesté! Lois Sayer, Cyril Pitts, Eduard Blomer, Eddy Nor- 
mar, Dr.’Schumacher, Leonard Saxon, William Forster, 
Jatnés Smythe, Jules Levin, Leo Werber. 


Cleveland Institute of Music Notes 


CLeveLanp, On1o.—The Cleveland Institute of Music is 
well in the midst of regular work and the enrollment is equal 
to that of last year although the school started a month 
earlier. The school orchestras began rehearsals the first 
week and the senior orchestra, under the direction of Andre 
de Ribaupierre, meets Thursday afternoons. This ensemble 
group.is composed of both students and faculty and is a 
practical training school for all orchestral instruments. 

The Comparative Arts course for both students and the 
public was opened also during the first week of school with 
an illustrated lecture on the history of art by Rossiter 
Howard, curator of the education department of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. The second lecture was given by 
Arthur Shepherd on Music of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

On October 8 the Institute will hold the first faculty re- 
cital of the school year. The trio which has become famous 
in Cleveland for the delightful afternoons of music given 
at various private musicals will appear for the first time in 
public recital. The players are Beryl Rubinstein, pianist ; 
Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist, and Victor de Gomez, cellist. 

D. 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Notes 


Agnes Bevington has been engaged for the third season 
as accompanist to Frances Alda. Hilda Holpeer will act as 
hostess and accompanist at station WFBH, Hotel Majestic, 
New York. Florence Barbour has been appointed official 
pianist for the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for this 
season. The foregoing all are products of the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios in New York. 


Balokovic Royally Received 


A cable to the Daniel Mayer office reports: “Balokovic 
upon his arrival to Zagreb was met by ten thousand of his 
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townsmen and greeted by Governor and Mayor. His first 
concert last night (September 29) was tremendous success. 
House completely sold out. His playing produced feverish 
enthusiasm culminating in fifteen minutes’ ovation at close of 
program, All dignitaries of town and district were present to 
greet him on his return, His tour has twenty-four more 
concerts in Jugoslavia.” 

Upon completing his tour of Jugoslavia, Mr. Balokovic 
will tour Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, Holland and 
England, appearing in recitals and orchestral concerts. 


Gilbert Ross Back from Canada 


It is not an unusual thing for a musician to hie away to the 
woods for his vacation, but Gilbert Ross, the young Ameri- 





GILBERT ROSS 


can violinist, has a summer rendezvous so far away from 
civilization as to whet the interest and curiosity of the ex- 
plorer. On a high rock bluff on Echo Island in Lake 
Windigoostigwan, Ontario, is a beautiful log cabin, built by 
Ross’ father some years ago, and the scene of many visits 
furnishing thrills and excitement of memorable calibre. The 
spot is so hard to reach that the regular tourist knows it 
not, and only an occasional Indian is ever seen there. Splen- 
did fishing is of course one of the chief diversions, but after 
a week of the lodge itself, Ross packs provisions in a canoe 
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and starts for a trip of two hundred miles through a chain 
of lakes and down the Seine River. The rapids present diffi- 
culties, and sometimes overturn the little craft, causing loss 
of food and sudden baths, and twice during the trip a season 
ago rocks punched holes in the canoe. Moose, deer, bear 
and numerous smaller animals often are seen, and at night 
wolves can be heard howling on distant ridges. Ross re 
cently returned from three thrilling weeks in Canada, and 
immediately began preparing his concert programs for the 
forthcoming season. 


Anca Seidlova Pleases in New York Debut 

Anca Seidlova, a young Czecho-Slovakian pianist, and 
the first professional pupil of Edwin Hughes to appear in 
Aeolian Hall this season, was very favorably received by 
public and press following her recital of October 8 The 
New York Times said: “She was greeted ‘as the most musi 
cal newcomer of the season thus far. An audience of 
good size applauded her treatment, vigorous but not noisy, 
of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue. They enjoyed 
the girlish grace of an unhackneyed Rondo from the early 
Chopin.” The Journal said: “The first of the grown-up 
pianists to appear in Aeolian Hall this season played inter 
estingly enough for one to take it as a hopeful augury 
This pleasant portrait spoke through Miss Anca Seidlova, 
a young Moravian who was making her New York debut 


The interest was something considerably above the ordinary 
debutante quality.” The Sun commented: “Her chief asset 
were a good healthy tone, a sensitive touch, and a natural 
feeling for melodic contour.” The Herald Tribune stated 
“There was marked technical fluency and _ interpretative 
ability.” 


Exponent of Novello Davies’ Method Heard 


On October 7, Alyce Fraser, soprano, gave the first of 
what is purposed to be an annual song recital at the hand 
some new Renaissance Casino of New York, before a large 
and responsive audience. Mme. Fraser, an artist-pupil of 
Caska Bonds, a teacher of the €@lara Novello Davies 
method, made a decidedly favorable impression. She pos 
sesses a voice of naturally good quality, used with taste 
amd which has been carefully and well trained. Her pro 


gram was varied in context and she was obliged to give 
several encores. Muricl Davis, a talented youngster, and 
a piano pupil of Mme. Fraser, assisted, while E. H. Mar 
getson furnished sympathetic accompaniments for the singer 
whose venture was a success. 


Francis Moore Reopens New York Studio 
Francis Moore, pianist, reopened his New York studios 


on October 1, following a most successful summer season. 
having had a class of twenty-five pupils in El Paso, Texa 
He also was heard in recital while in the South, playing 


in Las Cruces, N. M.; El Paso, Fort Worth and Waxa 
hachie, Texas. 


Vera Curtis’ Correct Address 
In last week’s issue of the Musica Courter, there ap 


peared an advertisement of Vera Curtis which bore an in 
correct address. Her present one is 149 West 85th Street 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


114-116 EAST 85th STREET 
Under the University of the State of New York 
RL Ors.........-AUGUST FRAEMCKE % 
All branches of music eating to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Master Classes in 
Piano under AUGUST FRAEMCKE; Vocal: CARL HEIN; Violin and Chamber Music: HANS LETZ; 
Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: WILLIAM EBANN; forty 
Sight Singing, Ear Treas. Coun- 
og 


Forty-eighth Season 
HEIN..........Direc 


Theory and Composition: Prof 


other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
terpoint and Composition. Free and Partial Scholarship Examinations week of October llth. Cata 


application. 


Incorporated 1878 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Ninety Artist-instructors 


Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


KimBaLt Haut, Cuicaco, I. 











OFFERS 


Ghe Clebeland Justitute of ()usic 


COMPLETE COURSES FOR STUDENTS FOR ALL GRADES 


Four year course leads to teacher’s certificate or diploma, Two orchestras afford 
opportunity for ensemble training. Special courses for teachers and professionals. 
The student residence is open during winter and summer terms. 

Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 


of the City of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 


Institute of Music al Art...” DAMROSCH, Director 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 





Wisconsin Conservatory | —> 


Milwaukee’s Leading School ) 


THEODORE DAMMANN, Pres. 
WILLIAM BOEPPLER, Vice-Pres. and Musical Director 











EMIL H. KOEPKE, Secy. & Mer. 

















MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Lambert THE N O 

FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 

SSS For Concert Engagements Apply to 
LOUDON CHARLTON 

Carnegie Hall New York 














Assistant Directors: Frank Olin Thompson, Kathrine M. Clarke, Edwin G. K Ime 
Advisery Council and Board of Examiners: Hans Hess, Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte, Georaia 
Hall-Quick, Arthur Van Eweyk, Pearl Brice, Winogene Hewitt-Kirchner, Arthur H. 
Arneke and Estelle Fielding. 

Systematic Training in Pi . Voice, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, ¢ 3 arp 1 ch al vatrume 
Theory, Normal "‘Srateine, ies a Music. Sasennie Pinsine’ a Fed ny Ot oy rey 
Dancing, Languages, Psychology and Pedagogy. P } q 

A SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 301 Stephenson Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 































. THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


CLARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | RG Usraichoerarent® 


2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. | 1@ Ree Le Verrier (off raed’ Asses) Paris (6 me) Tel, Pleuras 40-37 
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incinnati onservatory Mlusic 


Founded 1867 INCORPORATED 





Odell 


A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Dept's 
Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300 on ten acre campus 


Copsiogme evnt on BERTHA BAUR, Director 
Ap tion BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















* DILLIN G [ELINOR WHITTEMORE 
F HARPIST age. iane $e Sedne BLY. 

stoiway Hal, Siew "York. Nee tel. circle 10119 ry Soprano 
GEORGE CEILEY sBUTLER 


Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music; Associate of 
the Royal College of Music; elected 
Hon. Member by the Council, and some- 
time Lecturer (Hist. of Music) Royal 
College of Organists, London; late Head 
Professor Solo Singing, Polytechnic, 8. 
W. (affiliated with University of Lon- 
don); Teacher of Leonard Ceiley, Royal 
Opera, Cevent Garden, who sang the 
tenor name-part of the Operetta ‘‘Student 


512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 











GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Srezzt, New Yor 














dso 1810 Conelyoa Bd. 
Residence Phone: Flatbush a88 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 


FORT Y- FIRST SEASON OPENS OCTOBER 4 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty 


Piano, Theory, Normal Training Course 
Write for catalogue: ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 



































Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 
412 West End Ave., N Y 
nseunsateter 4385 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasone Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, I! 
TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE orriano 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 


22 East 89th Street $ 3 3 New York 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Terr 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1926-27 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas 
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ETHEL PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher 




















Lawrence, Kansas 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 22 West 88th St., New York. 





Management : 





Tel. $294 Schuyle: 


DAVID 


HARP 


Now teaching with the Master School of Musical Art 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


MACBETH 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Monagement: FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc. 606 W. 116th St. New York City 


COLTON WHITE 


ees: * REPRESENTATIVE AND 
NCERT MANAGER 


1425 Broadway, PRs Opera House Bidg., New York City 
Studie C, Suite 21 Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 Ext. 63 
Will consider artists’ applications 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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Direction D. F. McSweeney 








565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano Used 

Prima Donna rio @ re] Vocal 
Formerty: Metrenetiean Teacher 

ere, 
vent arden, London: Theatre Royal, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Maria: _a Seale, | Milan; oe. itan Opera, New York, a 
Fostivals—Phitharmonie Boo. New European theaters. Coach 


York Symphony, Boston Sym) celebrities, operatic teacher a 
wo VOCAL TUITION. Jeanne Gordon. 


Address 109 Riverside Drive N.Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 
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General operatic and theatrical 
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(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 
Telephone 10-345 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of in uiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Music. 

P. W.—As you suggest, the organ is the most generally 
used musical instrument in churches at the present time. 
Indeed that has been the instrument favored for many, many 
years, as can be proved by a visit to old churches on the 
continent, where organs of the most primitive variety con 
tinue in service. These ancient instruments are small and 
not to be compared with those of the present day, but they 
are held in great and loving esteem by the faithful. As 
long as the organ can be made to produce any sort of 
the villagers are perfectly content. On the occasion 
of festivals in the church the music is often augmented by 
various instruments, particularly the violin, and there even 
are times when a small band of various instruments is em 
ployed But the “stand-by” is the organ. In this country, 
where quartet choirs are so universal, the musical programs 
are an important feature of the church service. In Euro 
pean countries the choirs are mostly composed of men and 
and there are some such choirs here, but they are not 
as universal here as abroad. 

The hurdy-gurdy was often used in churches in England 
and there is a record of one still in use in a provincial town. 
The music is harsh and is produced by turning a crank. 
It was much in use from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. 

APPLAUSE. 

N. S. L.—There is no doubt that applause is very gratifying 
to the musician; it shows the feeling and appreciation of the 
audience for what has been done. Yet there are times when 
absolute silence following a musical number, with the ap- 
plause breaking that silence in a great rush of sound, is one 
of the highest compliments that can be shown. An audience 
so affected by a wonderful rendition of a musical work 
sits almost breathless while the music goes on, every sense 
on the alert. Such a silence after the superb conducting of 


CuHurcH 


noise, 


boys, 


the late Arthur Nikiseh occurred at Queen's Hall, London, 
at the end of a Tschaikowsky number. Mr. Nikisch stood 
motionless at his desk, while the audience seemed over 
whelmed not only with the beauty of the music but also 


with the interpretation given it by Nikisch. It seemed more 
than a minute before the applause came thundering through 
the hall. Nikisch straightened up, turned and stood quite 
still. The entire audience arose and there was no doubt of 
its sympathy and appreciation. It was an occasion not easily 
forgotten although it happened perhaps twenty years ago. 
Spontaneous applause is a compliment, but such silence 
as recorded above is one of the greatest of compliments. 


P “Carboni Given Ovation” 

Under the above heading appeared a review by the critic 
of the Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record Herald of September 
15. The subhead read “Italian Baritone Singer Enthuses 
Audience by Notable Musical Program,” the report also 
saying that “seldom has Wausau been favored by having so 
great a vocal artist appearing in a concert within the city 


















































MARIO CARBONI 


and very seldom has an audience expressed its enthusiastic 
appreciation more impressively and persistently than did the 
one gathered in the Elks’ Auditorium last evening for a 
concert given by Mario Carboni, operatic baritone.” 

The concert was directed and managed by George Haase. 
Lawrence Bernhardt, Wausau’s favorite pianist, played Mr. 
Carboni’s accompaniments and also gave a number of in- 
strumental selections of his own. 

What the critic of the Wausau Daily Record Herald 
may not have known, however, is the fact that Mr. Bern- 
hardt was so impressed with the success scored by Carboni 
that after the concert he engaged him to hold a master- 
class of singing twice a month at the Wausau Conserva- 
tory of Music, of which Mr. Bernhardt is the director. 

Carboni’s appearances in Wausau and Merrill (Wis.) 
created nothing short of a sensation. According to the same 
Wausau Daily Record Herald critic: “Carboni had to sing 
again and again, responding to vociferous applause by add- 
ing five numbers at the close of his program.” 


Mischakoff Resumes Teaching 
Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of the New York 
Symphony, recently resumed teaching in his new studios 
on West 70th Street. 
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HUGHES 


Management of EDWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under isi baton, was excellent. 
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Cesare Sturani Returns from Italy 


Cesare Sturani recently returned from the first visit to his 
home in Italy in over twelve years. Naturally he found 
many changes in that span of time, but he declared none of 
its charm and beauty has been lessened. While in Italy Mr. 
Sturani purchased a villa in Stresa, where, beginning next 
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summer, he will conduct a master class in which a number ot 
his American pupils have already become interested to the 
extent of enrolling. Mr. Sturani is of the opinion that Ameri- 
ica is the future home of the true Bel Canto, and that the 
most beautiful voices in the world today, particularly of the 
women, are right here in this country. 

One of the pleasantest things he noted in Italy was the 
establishment of a warm feeling of co-operation on the part 
ot the Italians toward the Americans, and vice versa. While 
there he had the honor of meeting no less a personage than 
Mussolini, at Riccione. In this connection Mr. Sturani tells 
of hearing someone play a violin as he passed a certain house 
during the first or second day of his visit there, and upon 
nquiring who the player might be was told it was Mussolini. 
And according to the New York vocal teacher and coach of 
prominent singers, Mussolini is a devotee of music and the 

ts, as well as a skilful wielder of the bow. He is de 
scribed by Mr. Sturani as a tremendous personality who 
impresses everyone tremendously, both native and foreigner. 

Mr. Sturani has already begun his fall season and has a 
larger enrollment than last season, which, incidentally, was 
the best of his teaching career. Harold Lindau, recently 
engaged for the Chicago Opera following his successes in 
Kurope, is an artist from the Sturani studios, and a number 
of other singers are appearing now before various publics. 

nucy Finkle has been re-engaged for the sixth consecutive 
livht opera season at the Jewish Theater, New York, where 
also are appearing Lucy Levin and Irving Grossman, other 
pupils. Mary Rose Walsh and Antoinette Lafarge are sing- 
ing with the Countess of Maritza Company in New York. 


Ovation for Leonora 1 Cortez. at Sesqui Exhibition 


Leonora Cortez, young pianist, who duplicated in America 
last season the brilliant successes which she won during two 
consecutive seasons in Germany, Holland and England, ap- 
peared recently in Philadelphia, as soloist with the Phila 
delphia Orchestra at the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition. The 
sweep and brilliancy, as well as the beauty of tone and the 
musicianship displayed, won for her a real ovation. She was 
rec alled seven times and was actually compelled to break the 

‘no encore” rule. She played the Tschaikowsky G major 
concerto, The conductor of the orchestra, Dr. Rodzinski, 
and the whole nee yom: joined in the tumultuous applause 
and in the “bravos” heard from all sides. Leonora Cortez 
is the latest, and one of the most brilliant pupils brought out 
hy Alberto Jonas. 


Two N. A. O. Presidents 


The National Association of Organists, at the Philadelphia 
annual convention, elected Reginald L. McAll president, a 
well deserved recognition of some years of service as chair 
man of the executive committee. This committee, under 
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McAll, discusses and arranges every detail of the annual 
conventions, and, needless to say, it is most important. Henry 
S. Fry, pre sident for the past year, retires, becoming vice- 
president, the other officers being Robert M. Treadwell, 
treasurer; Willard I. Nevins, secretary (re-elected), and 
John W. Norton, chairman of the executive committee. The 
1927 convention will be held at St. Louis. 

So interesting a personality as President McAll deserves 
comment, For twenty-four years he has been organist and 
musical director of the Presbyterian Church of the Cove- 
nant, affiliated with the Brick Presbyterian Church, this fol- 
lowing study at the Peabody Conservatory and graduation 
from Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. ~His cousin, Dr. 
R. W. McAll, founded the famous McAll Mission in Paris. 
During the war he served as song leader in France with the 
Fifth Army, and since returning to New York is actively 
associated with the American Seamen’s Friend Society, as 
well as vice-president of the Commission on Music and Wor- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church of America, The music 
at the Church of the Covenant is widely known, Mr. McAll 
making a special feature of the Sunday School music of this 
church, 

The fine success of the Philadelphia convention is seen in 
the fact that the attendance was the largest of any to date, 





REGINALD L. McALL 
nearly 500 organists being registered from all parts of the 
United States. There are now twenty-four State Councils 
and local chapters, and much of the success of the various 
chapters, as well as of the annual conventions, is due to the 
far-seeing plans of former chairman, now president, McAll 
Mr, Fry, retiring president, has been for some years, or 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Clement’s Church, P hiladelphia, 
as well as active on the executive committee of the N, A, O. 
His organ recitals on the big Sesquicentennial organ the past 
summer have brought him before large audiences, and his 
confreres all know him as a wide-awake, able musician, whose 
dry and never-failing humor and genial personality have 
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made him a leader among organists. He made a tour of the 
mid-West states last spring in the service of the National 
Association, and this trip made itself felt in the increased 
interest and membership. 


Mrs. Perfield in South Orange 
Effa Ellis Perfield gave an interesting Chalk Talk and 
Rhythm Lesson on September 24 at the South Orange, N. 
J., studio of Nellie Baldwin, a teacher of the Perfield 
Method. Appearing also on the program were Myrtle 
Louise McMichael, soprano; Edwin Wick, violinist, and 
Edith Widmer Wick, accompanist. 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
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Rufus Craddock Assistant to Edgar Cooke 


From the Philadelphia voice studio of Edgar Cooke, who 
resumed his teaching there October 1, come reports of a 
heavy schedule and an unusually promising outlook for the 
season. In addition to the local students, his class includes 
representatives of several such widely scattered States as 
Texas, Wisconsin, Missouri and Indiana. For the past two 
seasons, Mr. Cooke has conducted a weekly class in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but owing to his increasing activities in Phila- 
delphia he has found it necessary this year to place his 
Washington class in charge of his artist-pupil and assistant, 
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RUFUS CRADDOCK 


Rufus Craddock. Mr. Craddock has been associated with 
Mr. Cooke for the past three years during which time he has 
ably demonstrated the fact that, in addition to splendid vocal 
equipment, he possesses a thorough grasp of singing funda 
mentals and, what is of equal importance to the teacher, the 
ability to impart his knowledge to others. For this he pays 
















































EDGAR M. COOKE 


enthusiastic tribute to: Mr. Cooke, whose unerring diagnosis 
of vocal troubles and whose clear, direct methods of correct- 
ing them, Mr. Craddock declares cannot possibly leave any 
doubt in the pupil’s mind as to the how and why of each step 
in the process of voice correction and voice building. 


Mme, Zeta Wood Presents Dorothy Lungen 


At the studio of Mme. Zeta Wood, in Steinway Hall, on 
October 6, a delightful hour of music was presented by 
Dorothy Lungen, who is a pupil of the above mentioned 
teacher. Her program consisted of a Schubert group, and 
compositions of Dell’Acqua, Curran, Rogers, Bemberg, 
Gounod, Bishop and Haydn. In her singing she revealed a 
good substantial soprano voice, which she used with skill and 
intelligence. Her diction was clear and distinct, and her 
interpretations of the various numbers showed careful study. 
Miss Lungen deserves praise considering the short time she 
has been studying. 

The Woodland Sketches of MacDowell were exceedingly 
well played by a quartet composed of Harriet Walker Jack- 
son, Mrs. Lungen, Edwin and Harry Lungen. Mrs. Gertrude 
Lungen proved to be a capable assistant at the piano. 


String Sinfonietta in Concert 


The Philadelphia Chamber -String Sinfonietta, composed 
of eighteen members of the Philadelphia Orchestra and con- 
ducted by Fabian Sevitzky, aims to present modern and 
classic music and to familiarize music lovers with the beauti- 
ful literature for string orchestra. Mr. Sevitzky, the organ- 
izer, a double-bass soloist of reputation and also known as 
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conductor, plans unusual programs for the Sinfonietta dur- 
ing the coming season. This organization made its debut 
in Philadelphia in February, 1925, and met with such success 
that a reéngagement followed immediately. Critics wrote 
of the ensemble in the highest terms and the public also 
was enthusiastic. The Public Ledger found it “A valuable 
addition to the chamber music forces of America,” and the 
Bulletin stated that “It promises at once to take a foremost 
place among organizations of its kind. Mr. Sevitzky is a 
conductor of discernment, of fine musicianship and ‘easy 
graceful manner; it is to be hoped that the wider public of 
music lovers will soon enjoy the privilege of hearing it.” 

A number of engagements have been booked for the Sin 
fonietta this season by Concert Management Arthur Judson. 

Thiede, concertmaster, and B. Gusikoff, first cellist, will 
be heard as soloists in old compositions said never to have 
been performed before. 


Webern and Bartok Premiéres at Composers’ 
League Concert 


The shortest piece ever written for string quartet, a work 
by Anton Von Webern, and Bela Bartok’s first quartet and 
Ravel’s quartet will hoa played at the League of Composers’ 
concert October 28, Town Hall by the Pro-Arte Quartet. 
Honegger’s Paques i ‘New York for voice and string quartet 
will be sung by Mina Hager. Of all this music, only the 
Honegger work has been written since the war. Yet re 
works are among the most vigorous, characteristic, and, 
some sense, advanced products of these composers. 

The first quartet df Bartok, written in 1908, is less refined 
and of a more powerful brutality than the second which was 
written six years later. It still has remnants of the sonata 
form—a classical influence which has completely disappeared 
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in the second, but it is full of Bartok’s early enthusiasm 
for the original folk melodies of his own country. 

The Five Pieces for String Quartet by Webern are dated 
1912, Webern is the young disciple of Schoenberg who is 
believed to have influenced his master in turn, The quality 
of these pieces, some of which are less than a half-minute 
long, is peculiarly artificial—a hyper-romanticism that is more 
subtle than that of Pierrot Lunair« The work has an extra- 
ordinary sonorous texture which has been described to be 
like the rubbing of silk. It is not, like most of Schoenberg's 
work, an example of linear harmony but is marked by a 
verticle polyphony. 

The Honegger work, Paques a New York, written in 1900, 
is a string quartet with voice. The music is not treated as 
voice with accompaniment, but as five voices. It is extremely 
melodic and not representative of the Honegger Pacific 231 
but is more related in character to Le Roi David. The poems 
are by Blaise Cendrars and are religious, betraying no par- 
ticular connection with New York. It may be interesting 
to know that this work was first published in America, 


Singers’ Club’s Thirty-fourth Season 
The Singers’ Club of Cleveland, starting its thirty-fourth 
season, will give three concerts at which they will be assist- 
ed by Tito Schipa on November 30, Sophie Braslau on 
March 4, and Reinald Werrenrath, April 22. J. Van Dyke 
Miller, leader of the club, will take up the baton for the 
third consecutive season. 
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Haydn Owens Criticizes Lack of Welsh Music 
at Eisteddfod 

Haydn Owens, conductor of the Haydn Choral Society of 

Chicago, who left for Europe on July 21, returned to Amer- 

ica on September 6, after visiting England, Wales and 

France. While abroad, Mr. Owens made arrangements for 





HAYDN OWENS 


ten concerts for his society to be given in England and Wales 
next season. He also informed a representative of this 
paper, when he called at the Chicago office of the Musica. 
Courier, that this year two concerts would be given in Chi- 
cago by the Haydn choristers, the first on December 7 and 
the second on March 15. The first concert will be devoted 
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to Welsh and American music, comprising many new works 
brought back by Mr. Owens from Europe. Among the most 
important works to be presented for the first time in Chicago 
will be a cantata entitled, Victory of St. Garmon, by Harry 
Evans. The cantata is based on an old Welsh Legend. At 
the second concert, Mr. Owens will revive an old work of 
Handel’s, Acis and Galilea. 

Asked by the representative of the Musicat Courter if he 
had attended the Welsh Eisteddfod at Swansea in Wales, 
Haydn Owens answered; “Certainly. That was one of the 
reasons I went to Europe. As reviewed in your paper of 
August 26, there were about twenty thousand people who 
every day witnessed the performances from August 2 to 9; 
but to me the concerts were very disappointing, due to the 
lack of Welsh music at each and every concert. True, the 
choruses were good and the London Symphony played well, 
but neither the choirs nor the orchestra were in my estimation 
up to our own standard. It is very disappointing, indeed, 
that the Eisteddfod contained so little Welsh music as it did 
this year, as after all, the Eisteddfod is supposed to celebrate 
the national efforts of the Welsh composers during the year, 
yet no Welsh music of any large form and only songs and 
few attempts at orchestral music were listed on the programs. 
This may be due to the lack of modern Welsh composers, or 
perhaps to the fact that composers not having their works 
presented, are no longer anxious to write for the Eisteddfod. 
I spoke about this to conductor Dr. Vaughn Thomas, who 
said he was perfectly willing to give new Welsh works, but 
said no new works are to be found. I agree with the Doctor, 
as I have great difficulty in finding choral works by Welsh 
composers, but I believe we give the Welshmen a_ better 
showing right here in Chicago than they do in Wales, as, 
after all, no one is a prophet in his own country and it is 
for us Americans to discover and exploit Welsh music and 
Welsh composers.” 


David and Clara Mannes Decorated by French 
Government 

David and Clara Mannes have received from the French 
Government the rosette of an Officier de I'Instruction Pub- 
lique conferred upon them separately, as directors of the 
David Mannes Music School, by the Minister de I’Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux Arts. The French honor is bestowed 
very sparingly upon Frenchmen and very rarely upon for- 
eigners, and goes only to artists and scientists who have done 
notable work in accordance with the ideals recognized as 
highest by the French Ministry. 

David Mannes conducts the public orchestral concerts 
given at the Metropolitan Museum of Art during the winter 
to audiences of from seven to eleven thousand. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Mannes have been identified prominently with the 
musical life of America for many years, first as sonata 


players introducing chamber music across the country, then 
as directors—and in one instance, founders—of New York 
music school settlements, later as directors of their own 
music school in New York. 


Farewell Party for Arnold Volpe 


A farewell party was given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. At 
nold Volpe, well known conductor, and ‘his wife, at the resi 
dence of Dr. and Mrs. Leopold Glushak, of New York on 
Saturday evening, October 9 
: Dr. Glushak and Mr. Volpe met for the first time in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1918, when the latter conducted the Wash 
ington Opera Company and Dr. Glushak, a tenor, sang the 
leading roles in Carmen, I Pagliacci and Faust. The fol 
lowing were present at the farewell party: Henrietta Mi 
chaelson, Dr. and Mrs. Lindsey, Mme. Gruver, Marguerite 
Sylva, Mr. and Mrs. Bernstein, Mrs. Edwards, Dr. and Mrs 
Ehrlich, Dr. and Mrs, Hilkowich, Dr. and Mrs. Magida, Dr 
and Mrs. Simson, Major Smith, Mme. Meitschik and Mme 
Alperovitch 


How About Tristan and Isolde? 

There is a community in the Far West so benighted, on 
the word of Curtis Cooksey, the local opera house proprietor 
has to advertise Romeo and Juliet as a play, lest his patrons 
think it’s a vaudeville act—New York Morning Telegraph 
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in autumn and all seasons 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


342 West 56th St. 

15 East Ninth St. 

15 East 38th St. 

At 15 E. 9th, $1,800 lease for unusual studio 
suite, two extra large, connecting studios, one 
smaller room, and new modern bath; seating 


A YOUNG DRAMATIC TENOR of ex- 
ceptionally beautiful voice, large volume 
and wide range as judged by Famous Mas- 
ters, desires financial backing. Possesses 
knowledge of languages, fine appearance, 
excellent musicianship and highest recom 
mendations. Address, “R. D. N.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, 





apacity for seventy-five; suitable for b 
tien ep of teachers, or for club, or resident 
studio; second floor, southern exposure, Fifth 
Avenue buses pass door. = 

Also single rooms, two, three, five roomm studio 
colton,” keving house-keeping facilities, with 
one or two baths, at moderate rentals. 

Piano studios to rent by the hour at 15 East 38th 
St. Caledonia 2777. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 
part scholarship. Eight months of vocal 
training in New York City. Auditions 
now. Address “A. C. S.,” care of Must- 
caL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





57 WEST 58TH STREET—Studio for rent 


by the week, day, hourly, evening. Grand 
Piano. Shown by appointment. Phone: 
Plaza 9172 or address “‘H. S. L.,” care of 


MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634, 





WANTED: Active partner with capital in 
growing (Music) concern which has con- 


trol of valuable concessions \ rare oppor 
tunity. Address: “F. P.,” care of Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
YOUNG MAN, Student, seeks use of studio, 
evenings, for practice; references. Ad 
dress “S. J. M.” care of Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
TEACHERS—Pianists, Vocal, Violinist, 
and Coach, are wanted for a New York 
School, to teach, in connection with 
professional engagements. Unusual op 
portunity Address “V. J. D.,” care. of 
Musicar Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 





and 





York. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





(See letter on another page.) 


page.) 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Danbury, Conn.—A 
summer home of 
n Ridgebury for the benefit of the 


(See letter on another 


delightful musicale was recently 
Carolyn and William Ortman 
Ridgebury Community 


en at the 


House Che artists were Lewis James of New York, tenor ; 
Carolyn Ortman, soprano; Christine Doll, James de Grasso 
ind William Ortman, violinists, and Charles Andre Filler, 
pianist. Kathryn M. Lane was the accompanist for Mr 
Jame \ large sum was realized 

Mrs. George L. Taylor, Jr., was the soloist at the Jewish 
Reformed Temple during the September holidays. Mrs. 
Joseph Schdanblum is pianist at the temple 

Marion Durkin, coloratura soprano, and Raymond Trim 
pert, cornetist, pleased a large audience at the first meeting 
of the Connecticut Council of Catholic Women at Knights 
of Columbus Hall 

Jennie Cree Gregory and Grace Lockwood Deans have 
opened the Etude School of Music where singing and danc 
g will be taught 

Charles Andre Filler, Regina Weidl O'Sullivan, Estelle 
Howes, Phebe Johnson and the Danbury Music School have 
tarted their fall season of teaching 

Che Danbury School Band will play at the American Le 


gion parade at the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration in Philadel 
phia 

Mrs. George L. Taylor, Jr., opened her new studio, Octo 
ber l,where singing in all its branches is taught. 
At the Founder's Day concert at the Bethel Library, Caro 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


lyn Ortman, soprano, and Christine Doll and James de 
Grasso, violinists, presented the musical program. 

Clarence Nowlan has started his violin classes for public 
school children. G, L. T, 

Montreal, Can.—In passing through this city on their 
way home to England from Toronto, where they have been 
playing at the exhibition, the Coldstream Guards Band of 
London gave two concerts at the Forum under the leader- 
ship of Lieut. R. G. Evens. They were greeted with large 
and appreciative audiences, calling for extra numbers after 
each selection. The cornet selections, played by Sergts. G. 
Morgan and G. Barr; A. Cleghorn’s rendering of The 
Wren on the piccolo, and an xylophone number, piayed by 
A. Boland, were delightful. 

The Societe Canadienne d’Operette, opened its sixth sea 
son with The Chocolate Soldier, by Oscar Strauss (in 
French), given at the Monument National under direction 
of Honore Vaillancourt. J. J. Goulet is orchestra leader. 
The principal roles were taken by H. Vaillancourt, J. F. 
deBelleval, Armand Gauthier, Hercule Lavoie, G. Davis, E 


Gareau and F. Hade. The operettas are given once a 
month, and this year their ever growing popularity is de 
manding a third performance each time. This society has 
many interesting musical with booked for this season, 


among them a concert by a Montreal tenor, Albert Cornel 
lier, holder of a first prize from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, 1926. 

Lionel Dounais, young Montreal baritone, 
Province of Quebec scholarship for 1926, left for Paris 
where he is to spend two years studying. Mr. Dounais was 
a pupil of C. Marier. W. E. H. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Pocatello, Ida.—A 


who won the 


concert of interest was given re 
cently at L. D. S. Recreation Hall by Norma Hewlett, so- 
prano, Naum Coster, Russian tenor, and James Campbell, 
pianist. Miss Hewlett displayed a delightful voice and was 
enthusiastically applauded. Mr. Coster gave a of a 
splendid personality and heautiful voice. Mr. an of 
the Idaho Technical Institute, to whom Pocatello is indebted 
for this excellent concert, provided the accompaniments and 
several solo groups. He is a pianist of exceptional merit and, 
added to this, gave ample evidence of his gifts as a composer. 
He played two of his own numbers, Nocturne and Song 
Without Words, in such a way as to be the recipient of 
warmest applause. B. 
San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Springfield, Mass.—A concert was given in the Central 
High School Hall on October 4 in recognition of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the introduction of the study of music 
appreciation in the public schools of this country. In the 
fall of 1896 a class in the interpretation of music, the first 
in the public schools of the United States, was opened in the 
Springfield High School by Mary L. Regal, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, then superintendent of 
schools; Elizabeth Sterns, now Mrs. Balliet, who was at 
that time supervisor of music, and Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, 
principal of the high school. » & 


New Courses at the Guilmant School 


William C. Carl has added several new attractions this 
season to strengthen the course of work at the Guilmant 
Organ School. This week, Edgar Schofield will teach Voice 
Culture as an aid to organists and choir directors. Mr. 
Schofield’s large experience in choir work will enable him to 
make this of practical advantage to the members of the 
class. He will instruct throughout the season. Chalmers 
Clifton, conductor of the American Orchestral Society, will 
begin his series of lecture-talks on the orchestra next week 
Tuesday. Each lecture will be illustrated by soloists from 
his orchestra, and will have a special value in imparting tone 
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color to the students, as a help in the subject of organ 
registration. 

The lecture on Choir Directing, by John Finley William- 
son, director of the Dayton Westminster Choir, will be given 
on November 24. The registration at the Guilmant School 
is so large it will be necessary to start a waiting list in a 


few days. 
Marjorie Harwood at Het Steenen Huis 


Het Steenen Huis means Stone House, to which all roads 


lead in the summer time when thinking of matters musical 
environs of Buffalo, N. 
Cornelissen, 


It is the possession of 
conductor of the Buffalo Symphony, 
and is situated in South 
Wales. This past summer a 
series of concerts was given 
there in which many noted 
musicians took part. Among 
the list was Marjorie Har- 
wood, dramatic soprano, who 
offered an interesting pro 
gram of Italian, French, 
German, Swedish, and Eng 
lish text songs. Miss Har 
wood is a young artist of 
merit who has studied abroad 
and at home, and finds in 
program music an excellent 
means for the interpretation 
of her art. In commenting 
on this concert the Buffalo 
Express stated: “The pro 
gram was presented by Mar 
jorie Harwood, concert so- 
prano, who gave several 
groups of songs in cultivated 
style She had the as 
sistance at the piano of Mr 
, Cornelissen, and applause 
was frequent, with many en 
cores demanded. Miss Har 


in the 
Arnold 





MARJORIE HARWOOD 
AND 
A, CORNELISSEN 


at Het Steenen Huis wood has the stage presence 
and voice for recital work, 

and a cultivated style that bespeaks artistic training. Her 
command of a delicate pianissimo that is like a fine silver 


One of the outstanding perform 
Massenet’s Werther, in which her 


thread is one of her assets. 
ances was the aria from 


sense of dramatic values and the color and beauty of her 
voice made this a notable offering. 
Miss Harwood is a native of Buffalo, where she is known 


and where she takes active part in 
city. 


as a musician of ability, 
the musical events of the 
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WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets,New York 
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musically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever known. 
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_ AB.Chase 


America's Finest Giano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 
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A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
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The 


Nane SOhMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a gsm for artistic excellence. 
or fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 

















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 


Sincerely, 


“ation, 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street 


New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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